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For the Companion. 
SEVENTY-SEVEN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis, 

“What is that you say, Robert?” 

“Little things don’t count.’ 

‘Don't they? Now my belief is, that 
there never was a little duty done, ora 
kind word spoken, which did not bring 
a long train of blessings. You may not 
see them, but somewhere and somehow 
they are there; just as you plant a seed 
and go away, and the roots spread, and 
the tree grows, and goes on growing, and 
the birds come and sing in the branches, 
—long after you are dead. I'll tell youa 
story bout that,’’ said the old man, set- 
tling himself on the heap of warm hay, 
while the boys gathered about him. 

“Two boys went out to fish one day. ‘If you 
clear out the barn,’ their father told them in 
the morning, ‘you can have the afternoon for 
play.’ 

“*Let’s make a quick job of it,’ said Charley. 

“So they worked steadily and actively, and 
earned their holiday. As they started, they halt- 
ed by the gate, their rods over their shoulders. 

«The pond or the creek?’ asked Bill. . 

“Charley was a good-hearted fellow. ‘The 
creek; and then we can take a basket of apples 
to old Aunty Stannix,’ he said. 

“So they brought the apples, gave them to the 
old negro, and went down to the creek. Under 
a big walnut was a dark pool, the very place for 
perch. 

“They hardly spoke for an hour. Just as Bill 
had a nibble, a step was heard on the dry grass 
above, and a man appeared and looked down at 
them. His clothes were shabby, his face strange- 
ly bloodless and pinched. 

“It’s too bad!’ muttered Bill. 


if he comes any closer!’ 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Bill Pardee,’ 
said Charley. ‘The man looks hungry, poor 
fellow!’ 

“I believe he’s escaped from the lock-up,’ 
persisted Bill. ‘If he comes down, I'll tell him 
to go back to jail where he belongs, see if I 
don’t.’ 

“The man was slowly and unsteadily making 
his way towards them. He watched the boys 
with a strangely-eager, imploring glance. A 
few feet from them he stopped, twirling his hat 
in his hand. 

“ ‘Been a-fishing, 
come down?” 

“Before I tell you what they said, I must go 
back a little. 

“Fifteen years before, a dead man was found 
in the woods, a mile from this creek. He wasa 
son of one of the neighboring farmers. There 
was a bullet-hole through his heart, but his 
watch and money were untouched. The object 
of the murderer had been revenge, not plunder. 

“Suspicion fell on a companion of the victim, 
with whom he had had a quarrel. They had been 
seen on the road together a week before, and 
the murdered man was never seen alive again. 
This friend was arrested and tried. The cireum- 
stantial evidence was strong against him. He 
was found guilty, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Fifteen years of his confinement 
had passed when he received a pardon, and was 
released. 

“On the morning and just at the honr when 

our boys went to clear the barn, he came out of 
the prison gates, and stood looking up and down 
the busy streets, as though he were half-blinded. | 

“The gate-keeper followed him kindly. 
are ye goin’, Seventy-seven?’ he asked, calling | 
the man by his prison number; for he never had | 
heard his name. 

“I don't know.’ 

“Got no kin?” 

“The man did not answer. 


boys?” he said. ‘Can I 


He sat down on 


|He had no other home. The keeper 





‘He’s driven 
that fellow away, and he was a two-pounder. | 
The sneaking old tramp! I’ll shy a stone at him | 








var 


the curbstone, his eyes blinking, his 
mouth twitching nervously. He looked 
wistfully at the gate, as if he would ask 
to be taken in again. In that fifteen years 
his cell had grown to be a home to him. 


turned to go in. 

* Don’t leave 
me, Jackson,’ he 
said, feebly put- 
ting out his hand. 

“Jackson stood 
beside him. ‘Take 
a cigar,’ he said, 
in token of their 
new equality. 

“sl have never 
smoked.’ 

“* “Where are ye 
goin’, anyhow?’ 

“Seventy -seven 












SEVENTY-SEVEN. 


stared vacantly up and down the street. When 
he had gone in at that gate, he wasa young 
and handsome man. He had been a lawyer in 
fair practice, with a mother who made an idol 
of him, and hosts of friends. 

‘Now he was bent and white-haired. There 
was not a man whom he could call friend, ora 
house where he had a right to shelter, in all the 
world. 

“Pd like to go back,’ he said, with a miser- 
able smile. 

***Can’t do that, my boy. You were in for— 

** ‘Murder!’ 

** *Yes!? 

““T was innocent,’ muttered Seventy-seven. 
And then, suddenly, as if the free air and sun 
accused him afresh of his crime, he rose and 
stretched out his arms. 

** ‘Before God, I was innocent!’ he cried. 

***Yes, of course, of course,’ said Jackson. 
‘You all say so. But I believe you, Seventy- 


seven. Got no kin?’ 
‘““*My mother died eight years ago. My 
brother lives in the old homestead. I don't 


know whether to go to him, or—what would 
you do?’ turning in his bitter solitude to Jack- 
son as a friend. 

“**Got the money to go?’ 

“*Yes, The Prison Society gave me these 
clothes, and money to pay my way home. 


‘Where | | But’— 


‘* *How’s yer brother treated ye? Has he gin 
ye the cold shoulder?’ 

“*No. After he married, ten years ago, I 
never would see him when he came to the pris- 
on. I wanted him to feel clear of me; I wasa 
cursed black spot in his life. 





I’m out. I thought I'd keep clear of him; but— 
oh, I can’t, I can’t!’ 

“He covered his face with his hands. He was 
so utterly alone! Only tosee him once more,— 
to go through the old house,—to lay his head on 
his mother’s grave! 

** 1 don’t know what to advise,’ said Jackson. 
‘Kinsfolk don’t generally kill the fatted calf for 
returned jail-birds. But you might try it. I 
don’t see what else yon kin do, in fact.’ 

‘About noon the prisoner got off the train at 
the station next his old home. He walked down 
the road. Old Aunty Stannix was smoking in 
the doer of her cabin. 

** ‘John Pardee lives in the old place?’ he said, 
inquiringly, stopping in front of her. 

***¥eh, Dem’s his boys a-fishin’ in de branch 
yunder. Stranger in dis country, sah?’ 

“The man shook his head and walked on. 
A stranger! Why, there was not a stone or a 
tree which he did not remember and love! 

“He came to his brother’s gate and opened it, 
and then, ghastly as death, turned away. He 
could not risk it. 

“If John should speak roughly to me, it 
would kill me!’ he said. ‘Where are his boys? 
I'll goto them. Whatever they say to me, I’ll 
take it for a sign.’ 





“He climbed down the bank. If the boys 
spoke harshly to him, he would turn his back | 
on the old home—forever. | 

‘He stood irresolute on the bank above them. | 


“There seemed no place for him in all 
the world—but the prison-cell which he 
had just left. He looked at the dark 
deep water rushing by, and made a step 
towards it. Then he looked again at the 
boys. His heart was very sore. They 
were John’s sons,—dear, dear brother 
John! One of them had a look of his 
mother in his eyes. 

‘He would try once more, and he went 
towards them,—with a prayer to God in 
his lreart. 

“* ‘Been fishing, boys?’ trying to speak 
in an off-hand way. ‘Can I come down? 

“ ‘Jail-bird!’ muttered Bill. 

“Charley gripped his leg like a vice, 
and whispered, ‘Hold your tongue! Yes, 
sir,’ he said aloud, touching his cap, 
‘we're after perch. Will you take a seat?’ 
moving the basket aside. 

“Seventy-seven sat down. He could not 
speak, The boys dropped their lines in 
the water. 

‘Presently he laid his hand on Char- 
ley’sarm. It seemed as if he must caress 
the boy, if but by a touch, 

“What is your name?’ 

“Charley, sir; Charley Pardee.”’ 


“It was his own name! The _ blood 
rushed violently to his heart. 
**Who—who were you named for, 


Charley? 

“My uncle, sir. You've heard of him, 
may-be?’ coloring hotly. ‘I never saw 
him, but my father says he was the best 
man he ever knew, and the most ill-used. 
Oh, here comes papa!’ 

“The man staggered to his feet 
stood trembling, not looking up. 
“*Well, boys, what luck?’ 
Jack’s old hearty voice. 

a terrible silence. 

***Charley!’ 

“Jack had his arms about him. 
Charley, is it you? Thank God, 
God!’ and he sobbed like a child. 


and 
came in 


Then there was 


‘Oh, 
thank 





“The winter passed quictly. Charles 

Pardee found his brother’s house a happy 

home, but he feared to go outside of it. Public 

opinion held him as a murderer. A few old 

friends came to him, but he shrank from every 
strange face. 

‘‘Now little Charley had a habit of taking 
some trifling gift to old Aunty Stannix on his 
way to school. The old woman was crabbed 
and sour beyond her wont, being ill that winter, 
but the boy persevered. 

“One night he was roused out of bed by his 
father. 

“«<‘Stannix is dying, 
boy.’ 

“It’s snowing,’ muttered Bill. ‘She'll live 
till morning. It’s one of her impish tricks, any- 
how. I wouldn’t goa step, Charley.’ 

“Charley thrust out one foot-into the nipping 
air and hesitated. 

“Pd better go,’ he said. 

“When he reached the cabin with his father, 
the old woman was very low. 

““*t want Charley Pardee,” 
fumbling with her hands. 

“Here Iam, aunty.” 

““*Yoh’ve bin good to me, sonny,—better dan 
anybody in dis wohld. I’ve got somefin foh 
you. Whah’s a squire? I must say it fora 
squire.’ 

“T am a magistrate, aunty,’ said the doctor. 

“T wants to say, fohr de squire, dat dis boy’s 
uncle, Charles Pardee, was as innocent as a 
baby of George Tygart’s murder. It was my 


and has sent for you, my 


she muttered, 


Bill saw him, and made up his mind to fling a| son, Oaf, as done it,—Oaf, de barber in Dover. 


stone at him. The man caught the boy’s scowl- 


“T kep’ it quiet, ’cos I didn’t want Oaf hung, 


ing glance, and stopped. What was the use?| But when he was shot in dat fight las’ summer, 
His life was 2 wretched wreck,—why should he | an’ I knowed he’d got to die, I made him write 
Ho does not know | intrude it into his brother’s happy home? 


A paper ’bout it, an’ swar to it befohr witnesses, 


YS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





**Hyah’s de paper. | gib it to yoh, Charley, 
kase you've bin good to me. I don’t waut folks 
castin’ up to yoh dat yoh’s got a uncle what's 
grazed de gallows. Yoh’ve bin good to me, 
Charley.’ 

‘Before morning she was dead.” 

“Grandfather,”’ said the boys, after a pause, 
‘fs that a true story?” 

The old man’s eyes grew dim. 

Boys,” he said, ‘‘J was Seventy-seven!” 

ee 


for the Companion, 
CONSTABLE MOLLIE. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

One autumn, Farmer Dehart’s wife went to 
Pleasant View, for a day’s visit to her sister, 
leaving her daughter Mollie in charge of house- 
hold affairs. But when Mr. Dehart drove to the 
station at the time appointed for her return, he 
found, instead of his wife, a letter from her to 
Mollie. ‘ 

“I found Sister Margaret quite sick,’’ the let- 
ter read, ‘She needs me very much, so I shall 
remain longer than I at first intended. Don’t 
try to do any washing till I come back. Let 
everything wait that you can; but take good 
care of Baby, whatever else may have to be 
neglected. If you can get a girl, you had better 
do so. Keep up a good heart, and I will be back 


” 


as soon as possible. 

“If I could only be relieved from the care of 
Baby till mother comes back, I could manage 
everything else,’’ Mollie said to her father when* 
she had read the letter. ‘‘He’s more trouble 
than all the other work. Yesterday, he got all 
the shoes out of the shoe-bag, and piled them 
in the stove-oven; but | found them in time to 
save them from burning.” 

Mollie was ambitious, but rather 
enced though a 
daughter, She was scarcely fifteen, 
been kept pretty steadily at school, 

The next day after the receipt of her mother’s 
letter, and in the face of its counsel, she washed 
out some towels, and a long line of things for | 
Baby. The following morning, she undertook 
to iron these, and at the same time to do a bak- 
ing, for the sake of economizing fuel, which her | 
father had to bring nine miles. 

She might have succeeded in doing both—for 
she was strong and spirited—but for that omni- 
present baby, who seemed determined that she- 
should do neither. All manner of cunning and 
exasperating things he did. He emptied the 
coffee from the cannister all over the floor; he 
transferred the clean napkins and towels from 
the linen drawer to the stove reservoir; he got 
hold of the spice-box, and mixed the cayenne 
pepper with the cinnamon; stuck hazel nuts and 
clothes-pins into the biscuit dough on the stove- 
hearth, and emptied a shovel of ashes into the 
basket of clean clothes. 

Mollie was half-frantie with all the bother. 
When, therefore, a girl presented herself at the 
kitchen door, asking for employment, it is no 
wonder that the worried Mollie jumped at the 
little thing. The girl was a very little thing, 
hot more than ten years old, apparently; “but 
she can take care of the baby,’’ Mollie thought. 

“Yes, [do want a girl. Come right in and go | 
to work,’’ Mollie said, without asking the child | 
whence she came, or to whom she belonged. | 
It seemed as if caution was quite unnecessary | 
in engaging such a mite. 


inexperi- 
farmer's 
and had 


about housework, 


og 
>) 


The churning had been haunting our young 
housekeeper all morning, for her father was go- 
ing to town with a load of corn, and Mollie was 
ambitious to send a generous lot of butter to the 
grocery. “Can you churn?” she asked of the 
“help.” 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ was the welcome reply. 

Baby Dehart was tied up in his high chair and 
set by the ironing-table, and the little help was 
set to churning. Then Mollie felt more comfor- 
table. But soon her brisk ironing was inter- 
rupted. A schoolmate came in to borrow a pol- 
onaise pattern, 

So Lizzie and the baby were left in the kitchen 
while Mollie went to look up the pattern; for 


she belonged to that class who do not have a 
place for everything. 
mate, 


Followed by her school- 
from drawer to drawer, and 
from shelf to shelf, declaring that she knew 
where the pattern was, only she couldn't put 
her hand on it just at the minute, 

When, at length, it was found on a book-shelf, 
behind the “American Encyclopedia,’ she had 
to explain how the parts were to be put together; 
how the polonaise was to be draped; about where 
the pocket was to be set on; and to advise about 
buttons, trimmings, ete. Then Mollie had to be 
told all that had happened at school during her 
absence; how Tom Bangs had to stand on one 
foot at the teacher's desk for tripping up Joe 
Willis, and how Joe had to take this culprit’s 


she went 


scotch’’ on Tom's back, while at the teacher's 


‘amusing himself with the dasher, and with 


place and position for pinning the word **Hop- 


desk ostensibly to have an arithmetic example 
explained; how the teacher made all the boys 
take off their boots one day when she had a 
headache, and how all the pupils were learning 
the deaf and dumb alphabet because they weren’t 
allowed to whisper. 

All these matters consumed time, and when 
Mollie returned to the kitchen, she found that 
Lizzie had finished the churning, and got the 
butter made into a pretty roll. Baby’s chair 
had been moved over to the churn, and he was 


transferring little flecks of butter from the cover 
to his mouth on the tip of a chubby finger. 

Mollie praised Lizzie and kissed the baby, and 
then, as she helped herself to a hot flat-iron, she 
suddenly remembered a finger-ring which she 
had taken off when about to mould the bread. 
She had laid it on the ironing-table. It was a 
present from a wealthy uncle, and had her 
name on it. 

In a moment, she had ascertained that the 
ring was not where she had left it. With an 
anxious heart, she moved the ironed handker- 
chiefs on the back of the table, and the little 
roll of unironed collars and laves, yet did not 
find the ring. She turned back the ironing- 
sheet and blanket, searched the floor, and finally 
moved everything from the table, carefully shak- 
ing each article. Still the ring did not appear. 

“Did you see a gold ring anywhere?” she said 
to Lizzie. 

‘*No, ma’am,”’ Lizzie answered, looking con- 
cerned. 

*T laid it right here, on this end of the table 
towards the churn. Didn't you see it there?” 

“No, ma’am.,” 

“Hasn’t anybody been in here?’ 

“No, ma’am.”’ 

“It’s very strange;"’ and again Mollie searched 
the floor. ‘Has Baby been out of his chair?” 

“No, ma’am.”” 

“Did you hear him drop anything?” 

‘No, ma’am.,”’ 

“Did he choke any while I was out?’ 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

“‘He couldn’t have swallowed the ring without 
choking,”’ said Mollie, meditatively. “It’s very 
strange. I can’t imagine what could have be- 
come of it.’’ 

Lizzie did not reply. 

“I’m bound to have that ring, unless it has 
been annihilated!’’ Mollie said, with sudden de- 
termination. ‘Get up and help me hunt for it!"’ 

Her tone was severe, imperative, threatening. 
Lizzie looked scared. 

They got down and searched the floor. Then 
Mollie brought a broom. Churn, chairs, every- 
thing which could be moved from the room, was 
moved. Then she twice swept the floor, inch by 
inch. It certainly had not fallen on the floor. 
There was not a mouse-hole, or crack of any 
kind, where it could have lodged. The doors 
had not been opened, for it was a cold autumn 
day,—unless Lizzie had gone out to hide the 
ring. 

Mollie turned abruptly to the scared girl. 
“You must know where that ring is. You have 
taken it!’’ she said. 

“I didn’t take it! 


I don’t know where it is!”’ 


said Lizzie, her teeth striking together. ‘“‘I aint 
saw a ring since I come here.”’ 

“Yes, you have,’’ said Mollie, with bold 
warmth. ‘You took that ring!”’ 


“[ didn’t take it!’’ said Lizzie, beginning to 
put on her shawl and hat. 

“Put down those things!’’ Mollie ordered. 
“You aren’t going to leave this house till you 
give up that ring!’’ she added, very resolutely. 

“T aint got your ring, and you aint got no 
right to keep me,”’ said Lizzie. 

“Pll take the right. I arrest you for theft!”’ 
and Constable Mollie laid hold of the terrified 
“help,” and began pulling her towards the 
pantry. 

Lizzie, comprehending that the design was to 
lock her in, resisted bravely. She caught hold 
of the table-leg, screaming, “Help, help!" 

“You needn't scream. Nobody can hear 
you,” said the constable, drawing her prisoner 
along, table and all. 

Lizzie was forced to let go the table-leg; but 
she immediately clutched the large jar of milk 
which she had strained from the butter. The 
jar went over, and the floor became one white 
sea of buttermilk. But Mollie paused for noth- 
ing. With all her might she pulled and tugged, 
both girls panting with the struggle. 

Lizzie clutched at everything as she was 
dragged on, inch by inch, chairs, stove-pipe, 
pump-handle, washing-machine, clothes-basket, 
and Baby’s high chair. Baby went over back- 
wards; but Mollie perceived, by one swift glance 





and by the sound of his ery, that he was unhurt, , 
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and then went on dragging. At length she 
picked up the prisoner bodily, and carried her 
into the pantry. 

“Now, if you don’t keep quiet and let me lock 
you in, I’ll put you down cellar!”’ she said. 

Lizzie, tired out, sat down on a sugar-box, and 
Mollie quickly locked the door. Then she wad- 
ed into the buttermilk sea, and rescued Baby 
and the clothes-basket from the flood. She un- 
tied the screaming child from his chair, aud stood 
him over in a corner, on the only spot of floor 
which had escaped the inundation. Then she 
went to a little foot-square opening between the 
kitchen and pantry, and surveyed her prisoner. 
Lizzie still sat on the sugar-box, and was crying. 

“I’m going to keep you there and feed you on 
bread and water till you give up my ring. You 
sha’n’t have it. Ithink more of it than any- 
thing I ever had. My uncle sent it to me, and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself to take 
a body’s keepsake. If you'll give it to me, I'll 
let you go, and I']l never say anything about it.”’ 
Mollie’s tone was now kind and coaxing. 

“T haven’t got your ring. I never saw it in 
my life,’’ Lizzie said, sobbing. : 

At this moment Mollie heard her father’s call 
at the gate. ‘Got the butter ready?” he asked. 

“In a minute,’ she answered. 

Then she went pattering about through the 
buttermilk, making ready the willow basket, in 
which the yellow rolls were packed on a clean 
towel, adding the new roll which Lizzie had 
made. 

“Make haste,”’ said her father, as she came 
out with the heavy basket onherarm. ‘‘I’ve got 
such a late start, I won’t likely be back before 
ten o’clock to-night.”’ 

Mollie gave him the basket, and ran back to 
Baby. She found him sitting in the buttermilk, 
eating it, and washing his face in it by turns. 
With bathing and dressing him, and with clean- 
ing up the milk, the morning was all taken up 
till dinner-time. When about to put the meal 
for herself and Baby upon the table, she made 
another appeal to Lizzie, who still sat on the 
sugar-box. 

“If you'll give up the ring, you may come out 
and have a good warm dinner; but if you don’t, 
you can have only a dry crust and water.’’ 

“T haven’t ever seen your ring.” 

“Then here’s your bread and water,’’ said 
Mollie, with inflexible logic, leaving the tradi- 
tional prison-fare in the aperture. 

Repeatedly during the afternoon, the prisoner 
was urged to confess, and was threatened with 
all the officers of justice the jailer could think 
of, from the “‘schoolmarm’’ to President Grant. 

At night, another allowance of bread and 
water was furnished the prisoner; though she 
had not touched the first, but had persistently 
kept her seat on the sugar-box. A little later, 
Mollie crowded a pillow and some quilts through 
the aperture. Then she put Baby to sleep, and 
sat down to await her father’s return, wonder- 
ing what he would say about the situation. 


‘“’m sure I did right,’ she thought. ‘I 
couldn’t let her run away with my ring. Maybe 


if I should threaten to hang her, she would be 
scared into confessing.” 
sound of her father’s wagon approaching, and 
got the lantern ready to light him in the barn. 

‘“‘Here’s the basket,’’ he said, exchanging it 
for the lantern, ‘‘and here’s something else.”’ 

He took a very small parcel from his vest 
pocket. ‘‘Don’t lose it; it’s something precious.” 

Mollie asked what it was, but he drove on. 
She hastened in, and opened the little paper ea- 
gerly. Perhaps nothing else in all the world 
could have surprised her more than what she 
saw,—her lost ring! 

What did it mean? Her father must have 
come into the kitchen while she was looking for 
the pattern, and carried off the ring to tease 
her and rebuke her carelessness. But then Liz- 
zie had said that nobody was in during her ab- 
sence. 

Mollie felt so impatient for an explanation 
that she could scarcely refrain from going down 
to the barn. Then she thought she ought to go 
right straight and release her prisoner. Yet, 
after all, the girl’s innocence was not estab- 
lished. Her father might have found the ring 
where she had hid it. She ought to stay where 
she was till the matter was explained. 

After a long, long waiting, Mollie heard her 
father’s step. “‘Where did you get my ring?” 
she asked, the moment he crossed the door-sill. 

“Guess where,’ he answered, going over to 
the sink for a wash. 

“On the kitchen table, while I was out.”’ 

“No; I haven’t been in the kitchen since 
breakfast,’’ he said, wiping his hands and face. 

“You found it in the yard.” 

“No, guess again.”” 

“O, I can never guess! Please tell me.” 

“Hadn't you missed it?’ 


Then she heard the | 


“Yes,” Mollie answered, and then proceeded 
to give her account of the loss and search. 

“And what became of the girl?” 

Mollie’s face reddened. She began to fee! 
very uneasy, and to have doubts about the jus- 
tice of the arrest she had made, and wondered 
if she could be sued for unlawful imprisonment 

‘‘She’s in the pantry,’’ Mollie said, reluctant!) 
“I locked her up to keep her from running away 
with the ring.”’ 

“The mischief you did! Let her out this min- 
ute! She didn’t take your ring.” 

He went himself and unlocked the door. 
Lizzie was still sitting on the sugar - box. 
“Why, you're the Widow Sharp’s daughter, 
aren’t you?” 

“Tee, oe.” 

‘And as honest a girl as there is in the 
county, or you haven’t your mother’s blood in 
your veins. You didn’t take the ring.” 

‘No, sir.”’ 

“Come out of this coop!” 

He took her by the arm, and, with rough 
kindness, put her out into the kitchen. “This 
girl wants to beg your pardon,” said he. 

“Yes, I do,’’ said Constable Mollie, frankly. 
“I'm very sorry I locked you up. I hope you 
will forgive me. 1 couldn’t help thinking that 
you took the ring. Will you forgive me?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“We've found the ring,—but where, pa, where 
did you get it?” 

“Come, sit down and take a square meal with 
me. You've been badly treated.” 

The farmer forced Lizzie into a chair, and 
Mollie hastened to lay a plate, repeating her 
question. 

He helped Lizzie to some of all the good 
things on the table, heaping her plate by way 
of compensation. Then he said,— 

“Well, [ took the butter into Mixer’s grocery 
store, and was waiting for the clerk to do me 
up some sugar and starch, when a girl, about 
the size of this one, asked for a pound of butter. 
My basket hadn’t been emptied. It was stand- 
ing on the counter, handy, so Mixer, he takes off 
tlie top roll and cuts into it, and there, about as 
nigh the centre as the best arithmetic-man could 
have put it, was the ring.”’ 

“Why, how could it have got there?’ said 
Mollie, turning to Lizzie. 

“I guess Baby poked it in the churn,” said 
Lizzie. ‘‘He poked some paper in, but I took 
off the lid and got it out.” 

“That's just the way it was,’’ Mollie assented, 
“and it was strained out with the butter. Baby, 
bad, sweet thing!’’ Mollie felt as though she 
would like to give the fat, troublesome little 
fingers a loving bite. 

Perhaps the reader may be interested to learn 
that, to this day, Constable Mollie has never dis- 
charged Lizzie. She—Mollie—has a home of 
her own now, and many a laugh has she had 
with her faithful ‘‘help’’ over that arrest, 
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For the Companion. 


| LITTLE MARTIN CRAGHAN’S SAC- 
RIFICE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By C. M. Cornwall. 

About six years ago, in one of the Pennsy]- 
vania mines, several chambers in the upper tier 
or vein were discovered to be on fire. It was 
feared that the flames, which were raging fierce- 
ly, would reach the shaft before they could be 
extinguished. Word was hastily sent to the 
men in the workings beneath to come up before 
all means of escape was cut off. 

Martin Craghan, a. boy of twelve years, had 
been promoted to the position of mule-driver the 
day before. He had just taken his mule to her 
dark stable, nine hundred feet under ground, 
when a comrade called to him and told him of 
their danger, urging him to hurry to the shaft, 
for all the men were gone. 

With a sorrowful look at his mule, which he 
knew he could not save, Martin ran with his 
companion, till they stood on a carriage waiting 
to be hoisted up. Then suddenly it flashed upon 
him that a number of men were working ina 
distant part of the mine, and had not been 
warned of their peril. 

“Oh, Johnny,”’ he exclaimed, “we must go 
tell them ’ere men in No. 4, or they’ll never get 
out!”” 

“There isn’t time. The shaft will be on fire 
in a minute, and then all the smoke and gas will 
rush down here and suffocate us.”’ 

“But it will kill those men, too, and they’ve 
families to support. There’s poor Bill Craghan, 
my cousin, with an old mother and seven little 
children. If we run fast, we can get back be- 


fore they hoist the elevator.” 
“You may go if yer sich a fool, but I'll not 
| visk it.”* replied his companion. 
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Almost before he had finished speaking, Mar- | 


tin had rushed away through the dark galleries 
and chambers of the mine, till he reached the 
imperilled miners, and in frightened, breathless 
tones told his story. Then instantly turning, he 
fled back to the shaft, hoping the elevator had 
not yet ascended. But it had gone and his com- 
rade with it. As Martin looked up, he saw the 
glare of the fire and that the wire rope had 
melted, and he knew all hope of escape in that 
way was cut off. 

With fleet step he once more threaded the de- 
serted tunnels, back to the men for whom he 
had risked so much. But they, taught by expe- 
rience of the utter hopelessness of escape by that 
one imperilled shaft, had rapidly employed the 
time in building a barricade of rock and coal, as 
a temporary protection from the noxious gases 
and smoke that were already beginning to fill 
the mine. 

By the time little Martin reached the barrier 
it was solidly constructed, for on that depended 
their only chance to live till the burning shaft 
was extinguished. Coming close to the wall, he 
begged piteously for admission, but the men 
persistently refused him. 

“Bill, Bill Craghan!”’ he cried, ‘‘won'’t you 
make them let mein? I would have been safe 
at home now but for you! Tom Reese, your 
brother Johnny wouldn’t come to tell you of the 
danger, and he was saved. Now are you going 
to let me die out here?”’ 

The men inside trembled as they listened to 
the poor boy’s sobs, and many a rough black 
hand was drawn across their eyes; and at last 
tender-hearted Bill rushed to the barricade to 
make an entrance for the little fellow. 

But strong arms pulled him away, while in 
hoarse, broken voices they said, ‘‘No, no, man. 
He's but one. Weare many. To make a hole 
big enough to pull him through would be death 
to all.”’ 

“But he risked his life to save us. 
let him die but a step away from us?” 

“Not if we could help it, you well know, Bill. 
But think of our wives and children at home. 
Would ye have us all perish?” 


Will ye 


Martin heard this conversation, and, putting 
his lips close to the wall, said, quietly, ‘“Never 
mind, Bill, I know you would all have saved 
me if you could. Taint sorry I brought you the 
warning. I'm going back to poor old Rosa. If 
you get out safely, bid good-by for me to father 
and mother and little Eddie.”’ 

Then, turning away, he went to the stable 
where his mule was peacefully feeding at her 
stall, unconscious of any danger. Martin’s lamp 
was still burning, and the smoke had not yet 
penetrated the wooden barriers between. 

At first he felt in hopes he would be safe 
there. But gradually the noxious vapors forced 
their entrance. As he saw that suffocation must 
soon come, he found a piece of board, and wrote 
with chalk the names of those that were dear to 
him. 

As he wrote, memory brought their presence 
before him,—his tender mother, who had kissed 
him such a loving good-by in the morning, and 
had looked so prondly at him when he told of 
his promotion, and the better wages he would 
be able to earn. Then little baby Eddie, how 
he crowed and shouted whenever Martin ap- 
peared. Would his father ever know that he 
had sacrificed his life to save others? It was 
hard to die, so young, so full of hope, all alone 
in the dark. 

But creeping back to his dear old Rosa, he lay 
down beside her, as he felt sick and faint with 
the stifling air; and God mercifully looked down 
on the little hero, and soon ended his sufferings. 
The others escaped when the fire was extin- 
guished. But there, close beside the dead ani- 
mal, his body was found, and the memory of his 
noble deed is still cherished in those regions. 





—_———— 
HOW “CHEVY-CHACE” WAS SUNG. 

It was formerly the custom in the Presbyterian 
churehes of Scotland for the precentor—the official 
title of the leader of the singing—to read each 
couplet of the Psalm, before he sang it. The cus- 
tom originated at a time when a majority in each 
congregation could not read. In order to keep 
himself in tune, it was necessary that the precen- 
tor shonld read on the key of the tune he had 
chosen for the Psalm. To an ear unaccustomed to 
this style, it seemed a curious service of praise, half- 
chanting and half-singing. 

In one country district the precentor used to have 
“A praise-meeting”’ before the arrival of the minis- 
ter. He went through the Psalms in their order, 
beginning on one Sunday at the verse where on the 
previons Sabbath the entrance of the minister into 
the pulpit had changed “the praise-meeting” into 
the regular service. 

In those days there were in Scotland wags with 
more wit than reverence. One such obtained pos- 
session of the precentor’s Psalm-book, and pasted 
over the verse of the Psalm with which the next 
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“praise-ineeting’’ was to begin, the opening lines of 
Chevy- Chace : 
“God prosper long our noble King, 
Our lives and safeties all; 
A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-Chace befall.” 

On Sunday morning, half an hour before the reg- 
ular service, the precentor having wiped and put on 
his spectacles, began to “line’’ out, without the least 
suspicion that anything was wrong. The first two 
lines seemed all right; the “woeful hunting” of the 
third did not have an orthodox sound at all, even 
though the Psalmist did once liken himself to the 
“partridge on the mountain.” 

But when he came to the “Chevy-Chace” of the 
fourth line, he threw down the book in disgust, 
exclaiming,— 

“Forty years have I been precentor in the Burgher 
Kirk, and never before did I know that ‘Chevy- 
Chace’ was in the Psalms of David!” 

We are sorry to add that the indignant precentor 
never discovered what graceless wag pasted a stanza 
from an old ballad upon a verse of the Psalms. If 
he had, the culprit would have suffered punishment, 
and deservedly, too. 


SOMEBODY WORKING FOR SOMEBODY. 


The times are hard, the world is cold, 
There’s lust for power, there’s greed for gold, 
And hearts are bought, and hearts are sola— 
But somebody's working for somebody. 





In lonely places far and near, 

The tangled path so smooth and clear, 
Unthanked, unnoticed, year by year, 
Somebody's working for somebody. 


And ’mid the mart’s confusing din, 

The awful struggles with self and sin, 
Where Pride and Passion mock at men— 
Somebody’s working for somebody. 


And eyes may weep and arms may ache, 
And hopes may die and hearts may break; 
But still for Love’s unfailing sake 
Somebody’s working for somebody ! 
ELLen H. Gates. 


~ 
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For the Companion. 
ADOPTED BY THE COMANCHES. 


“Can't you tell us a story to-night, Abe?” I asked 
our guide, as I joined the group seated around the 
camp-fire, one clear September evening. 

“IT haint no objection to it after I see the guard 
posted,” answered Abe. “This Leona’s a master 
place for Injuns.”’ 

“It’s my turn to go on guard,’”’ remarked Hubbel, 
one of the party, “but I want to hear your story. 
I'll tell you what I'll do, boys; I can do two things 
at once,—I'll hear the story and stand by watch at 
the same time.” 

“That won’t do,” replied Abe. 
time. 
post.” 

“All right!’ carelessly exclaimed Hubbel; and 
taking his rifle, he slowly started in the direction of 
the herd. 

As soon as he had gone, Abe picked up a coal 
from the embers, lighted his pipe, and inquired if 
he had ever told us about his adoption into the Co- 
manche tribe. 

“No,” all replied, and he began his story, 

“It's ten year ago this fall that a party of six Mis- 
sissippians came over into Texas on a buffalo-hunt. 
You see there were plenty of the critters hereabouts 
then; this whole country was full of ’em. 

“We'd been out about three weeks, and had noth- 
in’ but buffalo ment to eat. The company ’lowed 
that they wanted some venison, and decided that I 
should go out and find some. 

“So I started one afternoon, and just about night, 
struck this river bottom, It was so dark when I got 
here that I pickited my pony and lay down under a 
live oak and went to sleep, calculating to get up 
about daylight to do my huntin’. 

“Just as it began to be light, I heard the pony 
snort. I got up to see what the matter was, and 
there was more’n a dozen Indians comin’ right 
towards me, not over thirty yards away. 

“T picked up my rifle, and put myself behind the 
tree I'd been sleepin’ under, abont as lively as ever 
you see a flea jump. Isaw that I didn’t stan’ any 
show of gittin’ away from ’em. I'd either got to 
fight ’em or surrender. 

“The Injuns kept comin’ nearer and nearer. I 
dodged from one side of the tree to the other, keep- 
in’ my rifle p‘inted at the one that was ahead, ready 
to fire at any time. 


“One thing ata 
I won’t begin any story till I see you at your 
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knowed enengh about the fuss they was makin’ ter | 
know it didn’t mean any good ter me. | 
“In about half an hour an old squaw came in, | 
bringin’ a gourd full of water and some buffalo 
meat, and made signs that I was to eat. 
“Thadn’t much appetite; still I didn’t know but | 
if LT refused, it might make matters wuss. So I ate 
some, and took a drink of the water, and made signs 
that I thanked her for it. | 
“By’m-by, they put a guard of four men round 
the lodge, and shortly after everybody seemed ter go | 
to bed, and it became quiet in the camp. But I 
couldn't sleep any, for I was expecting, from what 
I saw, that they intended to put me to death in the 
morning. 
“Four or five times I managed to get a peep out 
of the lodge, but I always found an Indian by my 
| side. It didn't seem to be any use tryin’ ter git away. 
| “About sunrise, the old squaw brought me some 
| more provision. Coming into the lodge, she seated 
| herself before me and looked at me a long time 

without saying anything. Butshe kept a-pattin’ me 
| on my head, and kinder purrin’, like a cat. 

“Occasionally she would take one of my hands in 
hers, and stroke it ’s if she wanted me to understand 
that I needn’t be afraid. 

“In a little while she went away, and then began 
a terrible noise outside. Some were whooping and 
yelling, while others were rattling gourds, beating 
drums, pounding on rawhides, shaking rattles, and 
raising the most horrible din I ever heard. 

“In a few minutes, four or five warriors came into 
the lodge and began to stain my face and hands 
black. After this had dried, they brought in their 
paints and painted me all sorts of colors. Then they 
led me out into a sort of square where all the men, 
women and children belonging to the encampment 
were assembled. 

“As soon as they see me, they set up a great shout- 
in’ and hollerin’. To tell you the truth, I didn't 
blame ’em much; for I ’spect I was about as queer 
a lookin’ critter as anybody ever did see; and may- 


be I didn’t feel queer, too, when they begun to tie | 


me to a post they’d sot in the ground! 

“I knowed then just what my fate was to be. 
They was goin’ to burn me alive, for there was a big 
pile of wood close by, and a great fire burnin’, while 
twenty or thirty warriors, all blacked up, stood with 
their scalpin’-knives and spears, keepin’ ther crowd 
away from ther post. 

“Of course I couldn’t say anything or make any 
signs. I didn’t understand a word of their lingo. 
But I tell you my feelin’s warn’t none of the most 
comfortable as I stood there. 

“The chief that 1 surrendered to, got up and made 
a speech. He kept pointin’ ter me,and then all 
round him, as much as ter say,— 


lands, and killin’ our game, and drivin’ us out of 
our own country. Itaint often we git one of ’em, so 
let’s make a finish of this one. 

“The longer he talked, the more excited he got, 
and the more angry the crowd got. 

As soon as he finished his speech, a couple of the 
blacked warriors began ter pile the wood up around 
me as high as my waist. The rest of them danced 
about me and sang the death song, all the while, 
brandishin’ their spears and knives. 

“T've often thought that I'd give a good deal if IT 
could tell anybody my feelin’s while they was a-sing- 
in’ that song. 


done or said, Treckon. As true as you live, boys, 
what troubled me most of all was thinkin’ about my 
old mother, ’way up in Missouri. 

“Yer see, I knowed I hadn't allers been a good 


“But ‘twarn’t no use. 
burnt alive. 
the wood, I could feel it burnin’ me, just as if it had 
been all of a blaze. 


I knowed I'd got ter be 


| all right then. 


| ion. 


«This is one of the men that’s been stealin’ our | 





Though they hadn’t teched the fire to 


“After we pot in, she sot down beside me, aud 
tried, by signs, to give me to understand that I was 
She kept pattin’ me on the head 
and singin’ to herself like, and strokin’ my hand, 
and tryin’ to make me feel at home. 

“I knowed, of course, that I was safe fora time, 
any way. But I conldn’t understand what it all 
meant. I found out pretty soon. 

“The old woman had lost her son a few weeks be- 
fore, in a fight with the Lipans, and she claimed me 
as a substitute for him, aceordin’ to the Injun fash- 
I sartingly felt grateful to the old squaw for 
keepin’ me from bein’ burnt alive, and made up my 
mind I'd make as good a son as I could while [ 
stayed with ’em. 

“I larned to speak their lingo pretty well, and 
went with ’em on one or two forays over into Mex- 
ico. In the course of two or three months they got 
so’s they trusted me consid’ble. 

“Still I wasn’t happy, by no means, and kept a 
mighty close watch for a chance to leave 'em. 

“They sent me out one day with a party of "— 

Just at this moment there broke upon the air the 
most horrible noise that can possibly be imagined, 
Drums, rattles, yells, bells and shrieks, mingled 

with the neighing of horses and braying of mules, 
all conspired to make the most discordant uproar I 
‘ ever listened to. 

We all started to our feet just as old Abe ex- 
claimed, “A stampede! a stampede!” 

As soon as we realized the situation and could get 
our rifles, we all rushed for the spot where we'd pick- 
eted our animals. But not one of them remained, 
Every one was gone. 

We could not pursue them on foot with any hope 
of overtaking them, and we were nearly a hundred 
miles from any settlement. 

What should we do? 

“Tl tell you what it is, boys,” said Hubbel, “If 
| I'd attended to my business, instead of trying to do 
| two things at once, this wouldn’t have happened. 
You see, I was standing guard and listening to Old 
Abe’s story at the same time. Ican and will ) ay 
for the animals lost through my carelessness; but I 
| can’t get you into the settlement. This you'll have 
to do yourselves.” 

There was, in fact, nothing to do but to walk in, 
carrying such articles as were necessary upon our 
shoulders. 
| The next morning’s sun saw a party of six per- 
sons, loaded with a motley assortment of goods, 
consisting of bridles, camp equipage, 
blankets, tin kettles, etc., etc., slowly, sadly and 
wearily making their way on the plains in the di- 
rection of the settlements. 

If the load of plunder that was piled high upon 
| the shoulders of the tall form of the leader could 
| have been removed, the well-known features of 
| Abe Denise might have been recognized. 
| But no one would have ever surmised that the 
| woebegone, crestfallen followers, who tagged so far 
| in the rear, were the “gallant and fearless party of 
| pleasure-seekers,” whose “departure for the hunt- 
| ing-grounds of South-western Texas” had been so 
prominently chronicled in the columns of the San 
| Antonio Ledger. 
| YVetsoit was. In the words of Thomas Jefferson 
(our cook, who brought up the rear), ‘we was flat- 
| footed on der plains, more’n a hundred miles from 
| anywhar.” 


saddles, 


| Wasn’t that enough to make us woe begone? 
“T thought of pretty much everything I'd ever | 


After a week’s hard toil, we reached the settle- 
} ment, foot-sore and weary. But we never heard 
the conclusion of Abe's story, and were all con- 


| vinced that there were two things that no person 


| could properly attend to at the same time,—standing 


son. I thought of what she told me when I was a | guard and listening to story-telling. 
boy. I felt as thongh if I could only live long | —— a 
enough to tell her that I was sorry, I wouldn't ask For the Companion. - 
for anything more. 
| 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 
THE WONDERFUL SPEAKING-MACHINF. 
No one on first seeing the machine could possibly 
imagine its object. You see a heavy cast-iron base, 


“I'd made up my mind to die game. I didn’t! oy bed-plate, about fifteen inches long and six wide, 
mean to give "em a chance ter say that a white man | and perhaps one inch high. Ateach end is an up- 
was any more afraid ter die than a Injun, | Tight standard of steel, three inches high, and on 

“Though, ter tell the truth, boys, I'd ’a’ given | these two standards is supported a steel spindle 
good deal to hev hed one good square yell when I) qhont thirty inches long. A fine screw thread is ent 
see ‘em start for that fire. But I shet my eyes, and | on this, and by means of other screw threads in the 


sot my teeth together as tight as I could git ‘em. | holes at the top of the standards, the spindle can be 


“While I was waitin’, expectin’ every minute to | 
feel the fire, I heerd a terrible screechin’. There 
come the old squaw that hed brought me the food, | 
rushin’ right amongst the warriors, and yvellin’ at | 
the top of herlungs. Her hair was a-flyin’, her long, | 
skinny arms goin’ jest like a wind-mill, and such an 

“T kinder thonght this was the best thing I could | expression of fury on her face that I jest shet my 
do, if I wanted to save my life. SoTL took off my! eyes agin. 
equipments and laid ’em all down, | “I thought the old lady was goin’ ter tear me in 

“The chief took *em, and then he motioned toa | pieces. But she commenced throwin’ the wood one 
couple of the warriors, who came forward and | side and t’other, all the time talkin’ like a crazy | 
bound my hands behind my back with thongs of | critter. 
deer skins. “Then a few of the warriors seized her and put 

“The chief then mounted my pony, and we all set her outside the ring. But she wouldn't stay there, 
out up the river. After travellin’ some six or eight | and kept all the time talkin’ and gesturin’, and 
miles. we came in sight of their encampment. | pointin’ ter me, and slappin’ her breast, and makin’ 

“As soon as the Injuns in the encampment see | a terrible fuss. 
us, a big crowd of ‘em, men, women and children,| “I hadn't no Idee what she was talkin’ about, 
came out ter meet us. They surronnded me, shont- | ‘cause, yon see, I couldn't nnderstand a single word. 
in’ and yellin’. | But Isee that the crowd, who hed been makin’ a 

“T was sorry enongh that I'd surrendered, but | great noise just before, got mighty still, and listened 
*twas too late then to help it. So TI put on the best! to what she was sayin’. | 
face Icould. [ wasn’t a bit sorry when the Injuns| “She kept on talkin’, and purty soon five or six of 
carried me into one of the lodges, and untied my | the women pushed their way threugh the line of | 
hands and told me to set down. } warriors, and, comin’ up to the stake, untied my | 

“Tseated myself upon some skins that was thar, | hands, and delivered me over to the old squaw. 


“They got within about thirty feet, when an old 
Injun that [’spected must be the chief, said some- 
thing in a loud voice, and they all halloed. Then he 
stepped ont and made signs to me to lay my rifle and 
other things on the ground. 











not feelin’ exactly easy in my mind, you kin bet. I She carried me to her lodge for safe keepin’, | 


| one-tenth 


made to move to the right or left on turning the 
handle at the end of the spindle. 

The handle is at the right, and at the other end is 
a heavy balance-wheel, to give steadiness to the mo- 
tion. The spindle is thus a horizontal screw, that 
may be screwed backward or forward for nearly its 
whole length. In the centre of this screw isa brass 


| eylinder, about nine inches long and three inches 


thick. This is firmly fastened to the spindle, and 
moves with it whenever the handle is turned. On 
this cylinder is cent a very fine spiral groove, about 
of an inch deep, and extending over 
the whole cylinder in a continuous groove from 
end to end. 

At the side of this cylinder is a mouth-piece, and 
behind this, and supported by a brass framework, is 
an iron diaphram, the two parts being precisely like 
the month-piece and diaphram of atelephone. Be- 
hind the diaphram isa delicate metal point orstylus, 
supported by a tiny brass spring, and joined to the 
diaphram by a small ring of robber, tastened on 
with seating-wax. The mouth-piece, diaphram and 


stylus, are supported by a bracket that restsona 
swinging arm secured to the base of the instrument, 

This is all that appeared as I sat down to the ta- 
ble beside the machine, while my friend, the pro- 
fessor, prepared to show me how and why it worked, 
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He took up a long smooth sheet of tin-foil and , we want to send a message to a friend, we may 
wrapped it round the brass cylinder, and pasted | speak into a phonograph, and make a record of 
it down with a little shellac. He then moved | the words in foil. We can then take off the foil 
the arm that supported the mouth-piece, and| and send it to our friend by mail, and he can 
pushed it close up to the cylinder, put the foil on his machine, and then turn the 

“Now,” said he, “you observe that the little | handle and hear every word we said. 
stylus at the back of the diaphram presses on} Is not this all verystrange and funny? Think 
the foil wrapped round the cylinder. If [ now] of a machine that can talk, sing, laugh, sneeze, 
turn the handle of the spindle, the stylus will | or sigh, or cry, speak French or German, or even 
push the foil into the spiral groove, and make a} imitate the bark of a dog, or the crow of the 
continuous grooved mark on the foil.” morning rooster. CHARLES BARNARD. 

This he did, and [ watched the machine as it 
turned and traced the fine indented mark on the 
soft foil. Then the professor stooped over the 
instrument, and placing his lips near the mouth- 
piece, said, in a loud voice,— 

“Mr. Charles Barnard bas come to see the 
phonograph. Wa, ha! I do de-c-la-r-e!” 

It was rather queer to have one’s name shout- 
ed out in this manner in the quiet laboratory, 
and I did not know what to make of the pro- 
ceeding. A number of the students, hearing the 
words shouted out in this style, came near to see 
what was going on. Some of them laughed, as 
if they knew what was coming; but they said 
nothing, and stood waiting to see what would 
happen next. 


oe 
THE CONDITION OF FRANCE. 


We have heard but little from France during 
the past few weeks, and in this case, certainly, 
“no news is good news.’’ France is at peace, 
not only with the rest of the world, but with 
herself. For the first time since the disastrous 
war with Prussia eight years ago, she seems to 
be enjoying the rest and tranquillity which she 
has so much needed. 

This happy condition of things may be in a 
large degree attributed to the ending of the fierce 
party conflicts which have raged during all these 
years, and the marked triumph of the Republic 
Then the professor drew back the | over its combined enemies. 








FRONT VIEW OF THE 


SPEAKING MACHINE, 


swinging arm so as to remove the stylus from This triumph 
the fvil, and then quickly turned the handle the | events. 
Opposite way. 


yas secured by four striking 
The first was the general election for 
In 2 moment the screw had | the Chamber of Deputies, which occurred on the 
moved back to its original position, and the pro- | 14th of October, and resulted in the choice of a 
fessor put the mouth-piece and diaphram in! Republican majority of at least one hundred and 
place again, with the stylus resting in the groove | twenty. 


The second was the tardy submission 
mide in the foil, 


by Marshal MacMahon to the nation’s will, by 
I thought he was about to begin again and say | receiving a Republican Cabinet iu harmony with 
something more, No. The machine was going | the Chamber. 
to talk. The professor took up a piece of stiff} The third was the elections for counsellors- 
cardboard, rolled into the shape of a funnel, and | general throughout France, which took place on 
placing the small end at the mouth-piece, began | November 4th, and which confirmed the fact 
to turn the screw as before, that the nation is largely Republican in opinion; 
The professor had a half-smile of mingled sci-| and the fourth, the municipal elections, which, 
ence and fun on his face, and all the students | on January 6th, once more betrayed a great Re- 
stood silent, as if something wonderful was | publican majority. 
about to take place. |; <Asalarge portion of the Senate is chosen by 
There was a faint seratching sound from the! the general and municipal councils, it will be 
funnel, and then, why, then—the machine said, ) seen that the two last elections mentioned will 
in ashrill and piping voice,— | have their effect on the political balance of that 
“Mr, Charles Barnard has come to seo | Briefly, they are likely to convert the 
| 





phonograph, Ha, ha! I do de-c-la-r-e!” Senate, which is now anti-Republican, into a 
What could we all do but laugh? It was past | Republican assemblage. The recent split in the 
belief, too wonderful, too strange and altogether | Orleanist party in the Senate, moreover, is like- 
absurd! That thing say all that, precisely as the | ly to make that body Republican, even before it 
professor had said it, and with a long drawn-out | is changed by new elections. 
shout at the end of the word ‘‘declare,”’ just as) Thus the political machinery of France will, 
he had shouted at the end! For more than two | probably, in the course of two years, be in Re- 
hours the phonograph recorded every word we! publican hands; and at this moment the Repub- 
spoke into it, and then repeated each word pre-| licans hold the executive power and a majority 
cisely as if the machine had been alive. of the popular House. 








BACK VIEW OF THE SPEAKING MACHINE, 


There have been strange and wonderful inven-| To these triumphs as causes of the peace and 
tions before,—the steam-engine, gunpowder and | order which are now seen to reign in France, must 
the telegraph, Here is something more wonder- | be added the moderate and patriotic bearing of 
ful than the telegraph, The phonograph is a/the various sections of the Republican party. 
speech recorder and speech repeater. Every | Though the radical differ in many things from 
word or sound spoken or made before it, in any the conservative Republicans, all have given a 
language and by any voice, is printed on the tin- | general and steady support to the Dufaure min- 
foil, and this same foil will at any time, and as | istry, and that ministry has thus far conducted 
often as you wish, repeat every word marked | the affairs of State in a very able and effective 
upon itso that all who are near may hear. | manner, 

The idea of the phonograph is wonderfully Looking beyond the merely political condition 
simple. The vibrations of the air from the voice | of France, and observing the state of her indus- 
cause the diaphram to quiver, and it beats back-| tries and society, we find that among all the 
ward and forward, The tiny stylus behind it} continental nations, she is the only one who does 
moves also, and for every vibration makes a | not seem to be suffering from “‘hard times.”’ In 
mark or dent on the foil. Then, when the screw | Germany many a manufactory and workshop 
is moved back so that the stylus may travel | stand silent and deserted; people are suffering 
again over its path, it slips and slides over these for want of something to do, and the poor-houses 
dents, and drags the diaphram after it. Thus | are getting more full every day. The same, in 
every dent made by the vibrating diaphram is|a less degree, is the case in Austria, Italy, Bel- 
gium and Holland. Russian thrift has been 
greatly checked by the drain and expenditure of 
}& vast war. England mourns her suffering 
trade, her decreasing commerce, her decline in 
manufacturing enterprise. 

France, on the other hand, is busy, prosper- 
ous, and growing richer every day. Her people 


again repeated, and the diaphram is made to 
give back to the air the very vibrations it re- 
ecived from the voice, It literally and actually 
talks. 

Can you imagine any more marvellous and 
wonderful invention?—a machine for recording 
speech, a machine that will repeat any song or 


an ler 








and in the midst of a universal panic she is 

building a vast universal exhibition, as if to show 

that she is prospering while others are poor.” 
Her statesmen have shown their wisdom in 


the troubles of the Eastern Question. Whatever 
other nations may be involved in that difficulty, 
it is certain that France will hold herself aloof. 
She knows that she needs peace; nor has she 
any interest that is endangered by Russian or 
Turkish fortunes. 

On the other hand, she has not neglected to 
take a hint from that maxim which declares 
that ‘‘the best security for peace is to be pre- 
pared for war.’”? There is no doubt that she has 
felt, and still feels, a fear lest Germany should 
once more provoke her to war, and there is still 
less doubt that the French yearn to avenge their 
defeat of seven years ago, and to recover their 
lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Great attention has therefore been given to the 
reorganization of her army. The principle of 
universal conscription, by which every able- 
bodied Frenchman between the ages of twenty 
and forty must serve in some department of the 
army, has been adopted. It will scarcely be 
believed, but it is officially stated to be true, that 
France could now put into the field, within a 
few weeks, an army of more than two millions 


of men. 
———+or———_—_ 


For the Companion. 


NIGHT WORSHIP. 


Strangely the lessening light beneath the moon 
Is pallid before the feet of her who brings 
Largesse of purple darkness very soon, 
To bind the world to silence till no bird sings, 


Then come pale Sleep and Silence to the world, 
(From ~ en they come) and as, when winds are 
ceased, 
A gleaming, seamless, silken flag is furled, 
So fails the ruddy daylight in the East. 


Then straightway through the lands all men fall down, 
Low at the feet of her that is the queen, 
On pain of death; the lights in yonder town 
Fail one by one beneath stars twinkling keen! 
GEORGE Morris. 





CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 

There is an old saying that you “can’t know 
who is going to be Governor until after election.” 
Sometimes after an election has taken place and 
the votes have been counted, nobody knows 
who will hold the office. In almost every Legis- 
lature, and, we may say, in every Congress 
without exception, there are cases of contested 
election, or elections in dispute. It is the duty 
of State officers to give a certificate of election to 
that person in each district who had the most 
votes for a member of Congress. But appear- 
ing to have the larger number of votes may not 
give a valid election. 

It may be there were fraudulent votes. It 
may be the notice of election was not sufficient 
in law. It may be the ballot-boxes were tam- 
pered with after election, or the counting was 
wrong, or the person elected was not old enough, 
or not a citizen of the State. There are many 
reasons given for objecting to the right of a 
person elected to keep his seat in Congress. 

The Constitution gives to each House the right 
to judge of the “election, qualification and re- 
turns” of its own members. The purpose was, 
of course, to enable each House to correct all 
errors, and to give seats to those who were re- 
ally elected. Under this claim, however, either 
House may, for a poor reason, or with no excuse 
at all, vote that any member is not entitled to a 
seat. 

The temptation of party interest is always too 
strong for Congress. When the Republicans 
have a majority, any Republican who, with a 
fairly plausible case, asks for the seat of a Dem- 
ocratic member, is pretty sure to get it; and 
when the Democrats are in power, a contestant 
of their party is quite as likely to be successful. 

Not long ago a gentleman, who, having just 
come from Washington, was visiting in another 
State than his own, was asked,— 

“What were Mr. —~—’s chances?” 

“[ don’t know what you mean. What is the 
case?”’ 

“Why, his seat in Congress is contested by 
Mr. ———.”’ 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I don’t know 
any of the circumstances, but if Mr. —~— isa 
Republican, his chances are good for nothing.” 

The case has been settled, and the Republican 
lost his seat. If the conditions had been re- 
versed, that is, if there had been a Republican 
majority, the probabilities and the result would 
have been reversed, too. 

Oddly enough, it is often the case that mem- 
bers of Congress seem to have no regard for con- 
sistency. They will vote for one principle in 
one case, and for the exact reverse of it in the 
next. This has happened in Washington within 





two months. In one case the House disregarded 


any words in any language and in their proper | appear, as an American editor wrote from there | the connt of votes, and professed to try to find 
r, tnd as many times as you wish. Now if! the other day, “industrious, happy and frugal, ; out what was the real vote; and in the very next 


keeping France wholly free from any share in | 


case the House insisted that the first count of 
votes must be followed, although there was an. 
other count, the correctness of which was not 
seriously questioned. 
The question, Who has been elected? is really 
a legal question. In England and in Canada it 
is tried before a judge, like a case at law, and 
his decision is accepted. It ought to be so with 
us, but it will be a long time before the reform 
is secured. The manner in which such matters 
are settled by partisanship is a public scandal, 
bnt, as with many other evils in this imperfect 
world, those persons who are scandalized have 
no remedy for it. 
—_—_——_+@o———___—_—. 

STREET-SCENES IN CAIRO. 
The streets of an Oriental city are good schools in 
which to study the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple. Place twenty Arabs in a coffee-shop, and they 
will not make as much noise as three Americans, 
Ouly one man speaks at a time; the rest listen, and, 
what is surprising to an American, never interrupt. 
But let there be a quarrel in the street, andina 
ntoment, each one of the quiet men is changed. 
They all run out, talk, gesticulate,—everybody puts 
ina word. A lady one day saw a street-quarrel in 
Cairo, Egypt. A boy upset a cake-seller’s tray. 
“ Nalabook!” (Curse your father!) exclaimed the 
angry pedler, demanding six piastres damages. 
A crowd gathered, and every one gave an opinion, 
Neighbors looked out of the windows, and smiled or 
frowned. There were lots of talk, much gesticula- 
tion, and—that was all. Inan English crowd there 
would have been half-a-dozen broken heads or 
bruised noses. 
One day the little boy of a poor man, living near 
the lady’s house, died. The father, as usual, came 
out into the street for sympathy. Leaning his head 
against the wall of a house, he sobbed till his tears 
literally wetted the dust. So intense was his grief 
that he did not tear off his turban or rend his clothes, 
but clapped his hands and cried,— 
“O my boy! O my boy!” 
A bean-seller opposite shut his shop and came to 
sympathize with the poor father. Passers-by, gath- 
ering round him, said not a word, but looked their 
sympathy, Two merchants dismounted from their 
donkeys and joined the sympathizers. All waited 
till he went home, to which many accompanied him 
with a respectful air. 

It seemed strange to the lady for a grown-up man 
to go out into the street, and call upon the passers- 
by to grieve with him. But how like the wail of 
the prophet Jeremiah: “Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by? Behold and see if there be any sor- 
row like unto my sorrow !”’ 

The same lady went to the bazaar to buy a carpet. 
An old broker, standing in front of a coffee-shop, 
had one on his shoulders. 

She asked the price. “Eight napoleons,” he re- 
plied, spreading the carpet in the street, to the in- 
convenience of public travel. 

“Three hundred piastres! O uncle!’ she said, 
looking as though the carpet was of but little value. 

“O Muslims, hear that!’ cried the broker to the 
gentlemen sitting outside the coffee-shop. ‘Look 
at this excellent carpet! Three hundred piastres! 
By the faith, it is worth two thousand!” 

“1 wonder,” answered one of those addressed, 
“that an old man as thou art should tell us that the 
lady, who is a traveller, and a person of experience, 
values it at three hundred piastres. Thinkest thou 
we will give thee more?” 

“Give thou, O lady,” suggested another, “four 
napoleons, and do thou, O old man, take it.’’ 

That settled the bargain. In the East everybody 
gives an opinion; for are not all Muslims brethren? 
And why should not a man’s brethren aid him in 
buying or selling? 


+> 
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OUR GUIDE’S STORY. 

Here is a snake story equal to the venerable one 
of the little girl and viper that ate their bread and 
milk together, ° 

“You think a snake has no mind of his own?” 
said our guide—who delighted in a joke—through 
the Blue Ridge last summer. “You're mistaken, 
A black snake now keeps up a lot of thinking, and 
likes his joke. He’s a constrictor, you know, and 
he knows as well as you do he can’t hurt a flea by 
striking. 

“When the Yankee army was quartered along 
hyar, before the s’render, thar was a quarter-master 
~—a New York fellow—who was powerful afraid of 
snakes. Comin’ down yon hill with him one day, 
we passed a black racer full six feet long, takin’ lis 
ease under a log. 

“The natur of that snake is to run ef you look at 
him; but he watched the Yank, and I knowed by 
his eye that he knowed it was a Yank, and he meant 
to have his bit of fun out of him. He gave the 
fellow chase, sir. He did! Seldom heard of secha 
thing afore! Down the mounting went the quarter- 
master, yelling like mad, and after him went the 
snake, his head straight up, lookin’ frightful enongh. 
When he gained on the man, he sprang on him, 
strikin’ him on the neck precisely as if he had fangs. 
Playin’ rattlesnake, yer see. Four times he did it, 
hittin’ the fat fellow sharp in the neck, and then the 
Yank fell flat. 

«<T’'m a dead man!’ says he. 

“If you'll believe me, that black critter went off 
slow and cool, and wagged his tail as he went. He 
was secesh, yer see, and he’d had his joke.” 

Rattlesnakes are held to be “stupid, unknowledge- 








able suakes,” They abound in the mountains of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








North Carolina, congregating sometimes in rocky 
gorges in vast numbers. These dens are attacked 
by the mountaineers at long intervals, powder is 
scattered over the stones, and when a sunshiny day 
draws the reptiles out, the train is fired. Bites from 
rattlesnakes are of frequent occurrence, but rarely 
prove fatal. Whiskey is given at once in large 
quantities. As soon as the bitten person feels its 
effects, the poison is overcome. We have kuown so 
many instances of cure, that we can heartily recom- 
wend whiskey to our readers in cases of rattlesnake 
bites,—Dbut in no other, 


a 


EATING THEIR OWN FLOUR. 

The Hindoos share largely in the depravity inci- 
deut tothe human race. They will lic and cheat, 
aud are so cunning, withal, that he must be ashrewd 
man who detectsthem. An English officer was once 
on a tour Of inspection, and pitched his tent at 
Tooljapoor, a place frequented by pilgrims on ac- 
count of its holy associations. 

During the day he received many complaints 
from pilgrims and travellers against tho flour-sellers. 
They not ouly gave short weight, but so adulterated 
the flour with sand that the cakes made of it could 
not be eaten. As the native officials could not man- 
age the cheats, the officer determined to teach them 
a les3on,—show them the superiority of English 
shrewdness, 

Calling some of the most trustworthy of his men, 
he ordered each one to buy flour, and note the shop 
where he purchasedit. The men brought the officer 
their samples, each one of which he tested, and 
found it so full of sand as to be uneatable. 

Every flour-seller in the place was ordered to ap- 
pear, with his baskets of flour, his weights and 
scales, before the officer. On their arrival, they 
were seated in a row on the grass in front of the tent. 

“Each of you,” said the officer to the unsuspecting 
flour-sellers, “‘are to weigh out two pounds of your 
flour.” 

It was done; and one asked, “Is it for the pil- 
grim3?”’ 

“No,” replied the officer, striving to keep his face 
straight, “itis for you. Each one must eat his own 
flour.” 

Instantly they saw the trap into which they had 
fallen, and offered to pay any fine he might impose. 

“No, no!” he answered. “You have made many 
eat your flour, why should you object to eat it your- 
selves?”” 

Amid the jeers of the bystanders some of them 
began to eat, sputtering out the half-moistened 
flour, which could be heard crunching between their 
teeth. 

“Pardon! pardon!” they cried, flinging th lves 
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same day atter day. Yet he thrived and grew in 
strength, and did a man’s work. 


TATE DINNERS. 
A state dinner at the White House is quite a for- 
midable affair, and is regulated by rules of etiquette 
which aim to put each lady and gentleman in the 
proper place. 





The Secretary of State and his wife rank next the 
President and his wife when the Vice-President is 
unmarried, As Vice-President Wheeler is a wid- 
ower, the two ladies of highest rank among the 
guests at the dinner-tabie on the 29th, were the wife 
of the Secretary of State, and the wife of the Senior 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court; so 
these two ladies sat on either side of the President, 
the most honorable positions at table for ladies. 
The two gentlemen of highest rank were the Vice- 
President and Secretary Evarts, so the former sat 
on Mrs. Hayes’ right, and the latter on her left. 
She went to the table with the former. 

To avoid confusion, a small envelop is handed 
every gentleman when he enters the cloak-room 
before dinner on these occasions. In these are two 
eards. One has a diagram of the table, with his 
own name and that of the lady he will escort to 
dinner, written opposite the numbers at the seats 
they are to occupy. On the other card is the name 
of the lady he is to escort. 

There is always a little excitement about opening 
these envelops, of the same description as the tremor 
of expectation which seizes one on opening a prize 
package. And well there may be, for three hours 
is the usual duration of a White House state dinner, 
and to be bored for three hours is no joke, and the 
little envelop contains the solution of the problem 
each man has anxiously asked himself on the way 
to the scene of the feast, “Am Ito have an agreea- 
ble partner or not?” 
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WHAT CAME OF PRICKING A FINGER. 
Mr. Elison gives the following account of the in- 
vention of his wonderful instrument, the “phono- 
graph,” an apparatus that takes a permanent mould 
of a person’s voice, and will reproduce the same 
voice and tones at any time afterwards: 


The manner in which the principle of the speak- 
ing phonograph was discovered is this: “1 was sing- 
ing to the mouth-piece of a telephone, when the 
vibrations of the voice sent the fino steel point into 
my finger. That set me to thinking. If I could 
record the actions of the point, and send the point 
over the same surface afterward, I saw no reason 
why the thing would not talk. I tried the experi- 
ment first on a strip of telegraph paper, and found 
that the point made an alphabet. I shouted the 
words *Halloo! halloo! into the mouth-piece, ran | 
the paper back over the steel point, and heard a 
faint ‘Halloo! halloo! in return, I determined to | 
make a machine that would work accurately, and | 
gave ny assistants instructions, telling them what I 
had discovered. They laughedatme. That piqued 
ine a little, and [told them (a man named Adams, 
and the man who made the machine) that I would 
give them two dollars apiece if I didn’t make it 
work the first time without a break. I tried it and 





on their faces. 

“Swear,” cried the officer, “swear by the holy 
mother in yonder temple, that you will not fill the 
mouth of her worshippers with dirt! You have 
brought this on yourselves. Notaman in the coun- 
try but will laugh at the flour-sellers, who could not 
eat their own flour because it broke their teeth.” 

Tucy swore, were released, and no further com- 
plaints of bad flour were heard. 


~~ 
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LEAD POISON. 

A prominent dealer in confectionery has recently 
been prosecuted in Boston for selling candy colored 
with chromate of lead. The jury brought in a ver- 
dict of guilty. But exception was taken to the ver- 
dict on the ground that candy is not “food.” As if 
one might legally and safely administer poison to 
the community, provided he did ‘t with sugar-plums, 
rather than with sugar! The exception, doubtless, 
will be overruled, 





A main point in the defense was that the amount 


of poison taken at any one time into the system 
with the candy was not sufficient to do harm. 


Large doses of many other poisons may produce 
Very disastrous effects at the time, and yet be soon 
eliminated from the system. 
nated. 


chief in time. 


poisons are the surest. 
know what their children eat. 
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A SCOTCH WORKMAN’S BREAKFAST. 


Doubtless many young workmen hava been obliged 
daring these “hard times’? to live sparingly; but 
whatan American laborer calls economical living,a 
Earopean workingman would pronounce luxurious 
eating and drinking. During his youth, Rev, Dr. 
Arnot of Scotland worked as a gardener’s appren- 
He began work at six o’clock, having walked 
At nine he went to a breakfast 
Which would have caused an elevation of “Young 


tice 


4 mile to reach it. 


America’s” nose. 


The young gardener broughta flagon of milk from 
home, and at nine o’clock he went to a neighboring 
» where he kept a supply of oatmeal. There 
he founda pot of boiling water, in which he threw 
the Proper quantity of oatmeal and salt. Ina few 
Minutes the porridge was ready, and with a part of 
the milk formed his breakfast. Three hours’ work 
in the open air gave hima sharp appetite. At din- 
hera bit of bread made that meal to differ from the 


Cottage 


breakfast. The bill of fare did not vary; it was th 


But 
the one important and terrible fact in all lead poi- 
sous, is that they are what is called “cumulative.” 


But lead is not elimi- 
1ts small doses remain in the system, where 
they constantly accumulate, to work the worst mis- 
This is what renders the painter’s 
business so dangerous. The workmen in a white 
lead factory seldom remain more than five years, 
audwhen they leave, they took like walking corpses. 

Let it never be forgotten that some of the slowest 
And let parents, especially, 


1, That’s the whole story. The discovery 
came through the pricking of the finger.” 


Reading this, one cannot help recalling what the 
witch saia in “Macbeth ,”— 


“By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes.” 
Only Mr. Elison’s parody would probably put “use- 
ful” in the place of “wicked.” 

ee cae 
TASKS OF A ROYAL SCHOOL-BOY. 
Boys and girls who are thinking what a nice easy 
time they would have if they had only been born 
kings and queens, should find out their mistake by 
reading this. No people are considered fit to filla 
throne now-a-days who have not had a long school- 
ing, and done a great deal of hard study. 


Prince Henry, the second son of the Crown Prince 
of Germany, is now studying very hard at Kiel. He 
is subjected to the same discipline which prevails 
among the other cadets, and his hours of labor at 
his books and other work would astonish many 
young men of far minor degree. ” 
He is still but in the first year of his teens, but 
rises constantly at 6.30 o’clock in the morning, 
when, after a slight breakfast, he is kept at his les- 
sous until past noon. At one o’clock he falls into 
parade with the other cadets, and from three to four 
o'clock is again summoned to the desk. From four 
o’clock to six o'clock he walks or rides on horse- 
back, and between six o’clock and eight o’clock 
studies again. For English he has a special tutor, 
and lessons in music twice a week. The only dis- 
tinction now made between princes of reigning 
houses at school and the sons of minor nobility con- 
sists in the greater zeal and more arduous labors re- 
quired of the former. It was the same, too, when 
Queen Victoria was young. She was compelled to 
study Latin with the greatest diligence, while most 
of her companions and nearly all of her cousins were 
excused. 
—————_+or>——_——_ 
ABSENT-MINDED 

Lawyers are not thought to be subject to the men- 
tal disease known as absence of mind. On the con- 
trary, their reputation rests upon the popular belief 
that they always have their wits about them. But 
there is no rule withoutan exception. Forinstance: 





A prominent lawyer of St. Louis recently drew up 
a will for a lady of property in that city, and after 
having it properly attested, put it in his pocket and 
forgot all about it. A week or two afterwards he 
stumbled upon the document in overhauling bis pa- 
pers, and thinking the lady was dead, took it to the 
court and had it probated. Some out-of-town rela- 
tives of the lady, hearing of the will, visited the city 
to look after their interests, when the fact came out 
that the lady was not only living, but unlikely to die 
at present, and now the lawyer is trying to get the 
probate of the will set aside. His brethren of the 
pe _ assisting him with a good deal of gratuitous 
advice. 


cetacean ease 
PETTING A LION, 

It seems, from astatement of Frank Buckland’s in 
Land and Water, that an old lion has to be petted 
and coaxed by his lioness pretty mach as husbands 
are by their wives. A play-ground had been at- 
tached to the lions’ den in the Zoological Gardens, 





When the door was opened, the two lionesses came 
out, but not so the old lion. The ladies of the fam- 
ily tirst inspected their out-door den, and then re- 
tired through theirtunnel. 1 ran round into the 
house, and found the old lion sitting, looking rather 
sulky, and evidently much disinclined to move. 
One of the lionesses then went up to her lord and 
master and patted him slightly on the face, as much 
as to say, “1 have looked overour new house; itisa 
splendid place; so come out and see it.” But the 
noble brute would not stir, nor do anything else, but 
in a condescending way, to oblige the ladies, he just 
peeped through the tunnel. 
———— Oe 

GEORGE ELIOT’S PHOTOGRAPH. 
The latest photographer of George Eliot, the nov- 
elist, says: 
She is not handsome. Her face is long, pale, with 
a sensitive mouth. Her eyes are a vivid,, warm 
blue-gray, full of depth, now keenly perceptive, now 
dreamily introspective, always full of sadness. Her 
hair, worn low, gives a womanly effect to a finely- 
intellectual forehead. Her general expression is 
that of wearied seusitiveness. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 





We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 
the Companion. 

If sent, they will be returned to the person who 
sends them. 

A single subscription of $1 75, if paid in stamps, 
or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 
when hundreds of subscribers and postimasters each 
send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us. 

If stamps were legal currency, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal currency. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve serious embarrassment to us. 

For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sentin payment for the paper. 
Send your money by post-oflice money-order. 
There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 
least a few miles of it, 2 money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 

If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish tosendus. Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced. You can 
send money in this way at our risk. 

A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending moncy through the mails. 
You can send the check at our risk. 

If you send your money in any other way than by 
money-order, registered letter, or by check, you 
must do it at your own risk. We cannot be respon- 
sible for its loss, if it does not reach us. 
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Manual of Instruction. 





















Wood-carving is rapidly gaining in popularity in the 
United States, 
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Companion Carving Set 
Consists of G Carving Tools, 
1 Carver’s Punch, 
1 Illustrated Manual. 


The Set is put up in a handsome box. 
the Set to any address, free of charge, on receipt of $1.2 
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large work as any $10 machine in the World. 
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e| London. Mr, Buckland thus reports; 


It is an art which opens up a fascinating S O A. ‘= ma 


and profitable field of industry, and is easily and quickly 


In order to meet the demand for a low-priced yet prac- 
tical sect of tools, wo have had made for us from the best 
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Companion Scroll Saw 


Is guaranteed by the publisherof the Youth’s Compan- 
fon to saw as fast, do a8 beautiful work and cut outas 


See our advertisement in the Companion of March 14, 


“| DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 
Sent to any address in any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., the largest Dry Goods House in New 
England. by dealing with this house the people in the 
towns of the Middle, Western and Southern States can 
get the benefit of the lowest retail prices quoted in Boston 
or New York. An elegant Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion Of the goods and prices, will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on application. Veople who desire to purchase ho- 
siery, gloves, millinery, ladies’ underwear, infants’ cloth- 
ing, boys’ clothing, housekeeping goods, ribbons, handker- 
chiefs, collars, cuffs, laces, fringes, embroidery, woollens, 
dress goods, silks, shawls, furs, cloaks, suits, &c., &c., and 
wish to save money and get the advantage of selection 
from an immense stock, should send for this Catalogue. 
SS JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 
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Boston Public Schools, 
Mass. State Normal Schoo!s. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


EXCLUSIVELY. 








These pianos are incomparable in workmanship and 
matchless in tone and action. A careful investigation of 
details of the manufacture will satisfy the most exacting 


judges. one 
ae Every Piano is fully warranted. 4) 
HENRY F. MILLER, 

611 Washington Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogue, and mention Youth's Companion. — 
“Worth fifty times its price.’"—Harper's Weedly. : 
“An ornament to any piano.”—Cincinnatt Commercial. 
2 ct. 60-Page Album of Music. 

28 First-class and Popular Picces. 
14 Instrumental 


ocal. ] ieee, 
Sent, post-paid, for 25e and 3e stamp. Stamps taken, 
MERCANTILE PUB CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

high prices continues. By 

wonderful improvements, in- 


genious inventions and perfected systems, we can ow 


_— Magnificent 8750 Pianos for $190. 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $75. 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years. 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y¥. 


y We will during 
A GREAT OFFER! i1..00 wae 
TIMES dispose of 100} NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS of first-class makers at lower prices 
for cash, or Installments, ‘ian ever before of- 
fered. WATERS’ PIANOS & ORGANS are 
the BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements (fo the trade. A liberal discount 
to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
ges, &c. PIANOS, 7-octave, $140; 7 1-3- 
octave, #150. ORGANS, 2 stops, #48 ; 4 stops, 
$53; Tstops, 865; Sstops, B70; LO stops, 855; 
12 stops, $90 Cash ; in perfect order, not used u year. 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
40 East 14th Street, New York. 
ORGANS Superb #340 Organs only ®95._ Pianos, 
retail price by other manufacturers $9(0, only 
ESET $960. Beautiful $650 Pianos $175—bran new, 
warranted, 15 days test trial. Other bargains, want them 
introduced. Agents Wanted. Paper Free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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and workmanship, Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Price $1.50. 
\ Their Nursing Corset is tbe deli -btof 
BSCh every mother. B rice, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
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3 down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 
y For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, $51 Broadwry,. “. Y. 
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GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leavirg 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

5 which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 











A CHARMING GIFT. A package of the prettiest 
. ictures you ever saw— 

Flowers, Fruit, Landscapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, Ani- 
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Pottery, Vases, Jars, Scrap Books, etc., and a 3 months’ 
subscription to the HOUSEKEEYER’s COMPANION, an ele~- 
gantly illustrated twelve-page monthly, printed on tinted 
aper, and devoted to everything that pertains to the 
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Scientific and Healthful Cookery, Home Decorations, 
Fancy Work, the Cultivation of Flowers, ete.. all sent 
FREE to every one who will forward at once 10 cents and 
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THE ROLL-CALL OF HOME. 
A soldier cam? from distant lands, to seek his childhood's 
A eiticas boy he mar hed away, when first he longed to 
With "eolots Nying o’er his head, with musie’s thrilling 
Sut ~<A dying man, he wandered home 
again. 
He left his love, the village belle, and cried in careless 
“When in a aa upon my breast, a hero’s bride 


wi) ° 
his mother Jaurels back, his youthful heart had 
. 


To bring 
yearned ; 
A simple cross, a life of toil, were all that he had earned, 


Isoside the old churchyard there sat, upon # rustic stile, 





A pretty little village maid, who gave hiin sinile for smile. 
Iie asked her news of dear old friends—his dog among 


the rest — 

\nd trem’lous then, he slowly asked for those he loved 
the best. 

But when his father’s, mother’s, name she heard him 
softly say 

The merry face grew grave and sad; the bright smile 
passed away 

She told, their son was lost or dead, their heart’s delight 
and pride; 

“’Neath yonder yew-tree,” said the maid, “they’re sleep- 
ing side by side.” 

Ile asked her of his boyhood’s love; a joyous answer 
sane 5 

“Thou knowest all my friends,” she cried; “that was ny 
mother’s name.” 

The soldier’s face was fraught with grief she could not 
understand; 

Yet, with . child's quick sympathy, she placed in his her 
wand, 

“Come home,” she said; but witha kiss, quoth he, “That 
may not be; 

I soon shall reach the only home now left on carth for 
me.”” 

She was his last remaining friend; and thus, life’s jour- 
ney done, 

Ile gave her all he had to give—the cross, too dearly won! 


Bethought the maid, he needs repose, as he has come from 


‘a 

So prayed that he would tell, some day, the story of the 
war, 

“We two will rest a little while, for I am tired,” she said; 

“Where daisies grow, beneath the tree, come now and 
rest thy head.” 

She led him gently to the spot; and sleeping calmly 

ere, 

The mother found them, hand in hand. How different 
the pair! 

die was at peace; but in that rest where sorrow ne’er may 
come, 

Ah, may the soldier then have gained, in heaven, a bet- 
ter home! Chambers's Journal. 


-+o>—-- -— 


For the Companion. 
WHAT IT DID. 


The word that changes a bad man’s life is 
generally a surprise, whether it comes in an or- 
dinary or extraordinary way. God is always 
behind the “accident’’ that startles a sleeping 
conscience, 

Many yearsago a wealthy Virginia gentleman 
set out in his carriage for the city of Richmond, 
to attend a grand horse-race,—a regular Old 
Dominion “Derby Day.’ He was a man of 
pleasure, without any religious training, brought 
up to a life of idleness and self-indulgence, sup- 
porting his wealth on the labor of his slaves, and 
employing his time chiefly in horse-racing, cock- 
fighting, and the varieties of in-door gambling 
then fashionable among men of his class, 

He had entered three trained horses for the 
Richmond races, and expected to win largely on 
them. But the journey to the capital was a long 
one, and having no company but his black driver, 
he grew lonesome and restless, 





Passing a coun- 
try store, he stopped and inquired of the propri- 
etor if he had any novels to sell. 

“Novels! What are they?” 


store-k eeper, 


said the ignorant 


“We ny, books, of course.”’ 

“L[have no books but spelling-books and some 
Bibles.’ 

The man of pleasure was disgusted, But any- 
thing was better than the torture of his languid 
spirits. He must divert his mind, 

“T can’t read spelling-books,”’ he said, langh- 
ing. “Give me a Bible.” 

And with the sacred volume in his hand, he 
rede on, reading. He had never read the Bible 
before. By-and-by he flung the book down an- 
grily, muttering to himself, “That's the biggest 
lie ever printed!” 

Iie soon, however, found that reading was 
better than thinking, and took up the book and 
began again. He continued to read till he 
reached the city; he read in his hotel-room till 
supper, and after supper till bedtime, and rose 
early in the morning and read till breakfast. 

Then he went to the race-grounds, withdrew 
his horses, paid his forfeit, summoned his ostlers 
and driver, and started forhome, Arrived there, 
he burned his cards and all his gambling appa- 
ratus, killed his game-cocks to make a supper for 
his servants, and calling his family around him 
that night, set up an altar to the Lord in his 
household that was never afterwards broken 
down, 


! From that time his zeal in acts of faith and 
deeds of piety was as remarkable as his devotion 
to sinful pleasure had been. He built a church 
on his plantation, and often took active part in 
its Sabbath and evening service, exhorting others 
to the peace of God which had blessed his own 
soul. His death, after years of usefulness, was 
one of joy and triumph. 

He had a son, on whom his later example 
made salutary impression, and to whom the 
brightness of his last moments was like a gleam 
of heaven. That son became known in history 
as Chief Justice Ruffin, of Virginia, 


ssa ici 
PANGEROUS LEAVE-TAKING. 


The reading of the following narrative from 
the Providence Journal should put every one on 
guard against trifling with a train of cars: 


As the 6.45 train for Wickford Junction was 
about to leave, two women were noticed, appar- 
ently bidding each other good-by. One was 
standing on the platform of a car; the other was 
standing on the platform that runs out from that 
end of the station. 


no need of the final farewell just yet, so the 
woman on the depot platform walked along, still 
holding on to the hand of her friend. The speed 
of the train increased, so did the speed of the 
woman on the platform. 
of hands. 

A young man, an interested observer of the 
transaction, could not quite make up his mind 
whether she that was off the train wished to get 
on, or she that was on wished to get off. The 
speed of the train still increased, until the wo- 
man on the platform began to trot, and then to 
run; still they kept hold of hands. 

Those acquainted with the locality will re- 
member that the platform extends some distance 
from the station, and at the end of it a fence 
commences, which runs along a couple of feet 
or so from the track. The woman on the plat- 
form by this time was going pretty fast, and 
when she reached the end of the platform she 
didn’t stop. 

Still they kept hold of hands. The result was, 
the woman on the platform fell down between 
the fence and the moving train, and pulled the 
woman from the car down there with her, 

There the two were piled up ina small space, 
in imminent danger of getting under the train 
that was moving quickly by them. There was 
a second of silent astonishment, and then they 
both screamed. 

The interested spectator now became a fright- 
ened spectator, and then a rescuer. He rushed 
to the aid of these unfortunates, expecting every 
moment to see one or both caught by the train 
and dragged under the wheels. 

Before he reached them, however, one had in 
some way managed to get through the fence and 
out of the way, while the other lay on her back, 
kicking frantically. Fearing she would, in her 
wild endeavors, strike the train to her own great 
sorrow, the young man reached in through the 
fence, caught her by the feet, and held them till 
the train had passed, when she arose and in- 
quired if she was perfectly safe. 


> ——— 


THE TIGERS. 

The caged lion or tiger is seen at a great dis- 
advantage; he is a prisoner, and cannot be ex- 
pected to show off. At the London Zoological 
Gardens a play-ground has been attached to the 
cage of the tigers, sufficiently large for them to 
sport in and exhibit some of their jungle habits. 
Mr. Buckland thus describes in Land and Water 
what he saw while looking at the tigers in their 
play-ground: 


WATCHING 


It was indeed a beautiful sight to see these 
lovely, gigantic cats, the four tigers, gradually 
emerge one by one into their new, large, open 
play-ground. When they arrived at the opening, 
it was very beautiful to watch them crouch down, 
making themselves appear as small as possible. 

Finding nothing hurt or alarmed them, they 
curiously examined the trunks of the trees and 
rock-work placed there for their especial benefit. 
They trusted to their sense of smell rather than 
to their sense of sight. 

One of the greatest ornaments the tiger’s head 
possesses besides the regulation V mark over 
the eyes, which is observable in all thorough- 
bred tigers, the loveliness of their countenances 
is much enhanced by the long graceful whiskers, 
situated for the most part on each side of the 
upper lip. 

To the lower end of each whisker is adjoined 
a very large bulb of nerve-matter, and from this 
bulb of nerve-matter goes directly to the brain a 
nerve. This nerve is in fact a telegraph-wire, 
and the whiskers are the office at which news is 
received, 

When the tiger is crouching for, or gradually 
creeping up to its prey in the jungle, these whis- 
kers act like so many sentries, which warn it to 
keep to the right or left, that the coast is clear 
or obstructed, so that when the animal’s eyes 
are fully occupied watching its prey, the whis- 
kers act as watchful sentries to guide it. 

When the four tigers were loose in their play- 
ground, and the door closed behind them, they 
at once began to play, and very beautifal were 
their movements as they ran after each other, 
tumbled and gambolled like young kittens be- 
fore a fire, their coats looking like satin in the 
warm sun, 

All of a sudden a new and to them a most 
interesting object made its appearance. This 
was a young and very white zebu calf of a few 
days old, which came out of its shed, that was 





The train started slowly; there seemed to be 


Still they kept hold, 
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situated in full sight of the cage only a few 
yards off. 

The moment he saw it one of the tigers 
crouched to the ground, and remained stationary 
and statue-like, watching the innocent-looking 
baby zebu. He was all fixed and statue-like, 
perfectly motionless, except the very tip of his 
tail, about two inches of which kept jerking from 
side to side, signifying great anxiety, expecta- 
tion, and readiness for immediate action. 

Presently the other three perceived that their 
comrade had seen something. They also in- 
stantly assumed various attitudes, indicating 
their intense desire to kill this young zebu calf 
and eat him. 

This group of four magnificent tigers, all in- 
tent upon one and the same object, was grand in 
the extreme. It was also very interesting to 
observe that the mother of the young zebu 
seemed to know instinctively that her calf was 
in danger, as she seemed to warn it in her own 
peculiar way. 

ee ane 
For the Companion, 


THE WINTER BUTTERCUP. 


In the deep wood, when year was old, 
Where balsams wooed the genial air, 

I strayed, and found this bit of gold, 
Lone buttercup in blossom there ! 


Through the dank mould and withered leaves 
Its hardy stem sprang green and tall; 
Waved where the pines their healing breathe 
Through long bright days in early fall. 
Did’st thou sleep on, O Lape ! flower, 
When the sweet month of May had come? 
Nor drank thy cup the fragrant shower 
When birds were mating round thy home ? 
Still autumn’s emerald carpet lies 
Around thee, brushed by robin’s wing; 
And thou may’st think these mellow skies 
And haleyon days belong to spring. 
For true it is that sylvan fair 
Are drooping boughs and sunny rills; 
And golden rings the dead oaks wear 
When sun-kissed vapors touch the hills; 
But ah! chill winds that yet delay 
May sweep to-morrow o’er the plain; 
The groaning boughs, snow-laden, sway, 
Old Winter lift his rod again! 
And so I pluck thee, day-star bright, 
Though thou art gem of lonely nook, 
Thy cup the hue of summer light, 
And ey’ry leaf an open book! 


——_ + — +o ——- 

A SAD ENDING. 

For years Beau Brummel was the leader of 

London fashionable society; but his spendthrift 

habits brought him to poverty, and his last days 

are thus described by a writer in Chambers’s 
Journal: 


A poor neglected imbecile is living in squalid 
lodgings at Calais. It is scarcely possible to rec- 
ognize in this unhappy being the once gay and 
elegant Beau Brummel, the glass of fashion and 
mould of form to the men and women of his 
generation, whom he ruled with the despotism 
of an autocrat. Yet this isthe poor Beau and 
no other. 

He is holding a phantom reception. Having 
desired his attendant to arrange his apartment, 
set out the whist tables and light the candle,— 
alas! only tallow,—he is ready at eight o’clock 
to receive the guests which the servant, previ- 
ously instructed, now announces. 

First comes the Duchess of Devonshire. On 
hearing her name, the Beau leaves his chair, and 
with the courtliest bow, the only reminiscence of 
his departed glory, he advances to the door and 
greets the phantom duchess with all the honor 
that he would have given the beautiful Georgiana. 

Hs takes her hand amd leads her to a seat, 
saying, as he does so, ‘‘Ah, my dear duchess, 
how rejoiced [am to see you! So very amiable 
of you to come at this short notice. Pray bury 
yourself in this arm-chair. Do you know it was 
the gift to me of the Duchess of York, who was 
avery kind friend of mine?—but, poor thing, you 
know she is no more!” 

At this point tears of idiocy would fall from 
his eyes, and he would sink into the arm-chair 
himself, awaiting the arrival of other guests, 
who, being duly announced, were similarly 
greeted. 

With these ghosts of the past he would spend 
the evening until ten o’clock, when the servant, 
telling each guest that his or her carriage was 
waiting, would carry his poor old master off to 
bed. We cannot wish him good-night without 
the payment of a sigh for the pantomime he has 
acted, and the sad lesson it conveys. 


oe 
THE STRANGE METEOR. 

A friend writes us that he spent last summer 
in a quiet, rural town not very far from Boston. 
One morning a friend proposed that they amuse 
themselves by attaching fireworks to a kite, and 
set them off by means of a slow match, high in 
the air. The suggestion was favorably received, 
and the friend went to the city and consulted a 
pyrotechnist. Following his advice, a kite was 
built, large enough to carry an immense bengo- 
la, hung to its long tail. 

The kite was raised an hour or so after dark, 
and the effect of the bengola light, as its rays 
changed from white to red, and then to green, 
was quite brilliant. Of course, the kite and its 
tail were not visible at a distance in the dark- 
ness, which made the display all the more start- 
ling. But not until the next day did the two 
gentlemen know how effective was their many- 
colored light. The friend went to Boston on the 
early train, and just behind him sat an aged 
countryman. 

‘We're livin’ in awful times, neighbor!” he 
remarked to his companion in the seat. ‘There 
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is famine, and wars, and troubles every whar 
just as the Bible said thar would be. Only Jast 
night’’—and he emphasized the statement with 4 
doleful shake of his head—‘“‘a strange meteor ap. 
peared in the sky. While I was looking at it, jt 
turned from white to red, and then, as sure ag 
I'm a livin’ man, it showed green. I was awfu| 
skeered. I calkerlate, neighbor, that we're Jiy. 
in’ in the last times, sartin.”’ 

The listener said nothing, but mused over the 
fact that many people draw wrong conclusions 
from undoubted facts. 

o> —— 


SICK OF HIS BARGAIN. 


In the old slaveholding days, Mr. Legare, of 
South Carolina (formerly Secretary of the Uniteg 
States Treasury), owned a “‘likely negro’ named 
Scipio. Scip had heard about freedom, and 
thought he should like it, and he determined to 
| “buy himself.’’ With some difficulty, he pre. 
| vailed on his master to name a price,—one thon- 
;sand dollars,—and having considerable money 
| already saved up, he soon managed by the help 
| of friends to raise the whole sum. 





; One morning he came capering into Mr. L,’s 
| study with cash in hand, claiming his promise, 
‘Better stay where you are, Scip, and let me 
take care of this money for you,” said L. But 
his advice was not heeded, and he reluctantly 
| took the money, and gave Mr. Scipio Africanus 
{a bill of sale of himself. As it was, Scip left 
| with a tear in his eye, although there was a 
| broad grin on his face. 

It was not long before he found employment 
ona railroad. Things went pretty well with him 
for a time, until one day there was a collision 
between an express train and train of gravel 
cars. Wagons, engines, white folks and darkies, 
were tossed into the air generally, and some 
twenty of the latter were killed, while many 
more were maimed for life. 

Scip, however, was high and dry on a sand- 

bank, and free from any injury. But his nerves 
had received a terrible shock, and he was so 
mortally afraid of another similar accident that 
he left his employment and obtained a situation 
on a river steamboat. 
; But here, again, his luck was not of long du- 
|ration, Just as the boat was leaving the wharf, 
an explosion took place, which sent forty or fifty 
colored ladies and gentlemen to the places where 
the good or bad darkies go. But our friend Seip 
merely went partly over the river, and dropped 
into the stream in company with the smoke- 
stack. He paddled himself ashore, and without 
waiting to change his clothes, travelled, with 
wings lent him by fear, direct to the home of his 
old master. 

“Look a-heah, Massa Legare,” he exclaimed, 
as soon as he could catch his breath, ‘‘jus’ you 
gib me dat money back, and take me. Dis yeah 
nigger property’s well ’nough for rich men like 
you, but dreffle poor ’vestment for dis chile. 
’Taint safe; darsn’t risk ’em no longer.’’—Har- 
per’s Monthly. 





FRUITS OF JAVA. 

In poetry the fruits of India are highly praised, 
and so they are by the grocer, who sells them in 
the form of preserves. But travellers find it as 
true of these fruits as it is of the notes of some 
instruments, they are “by distance made more 
sweet.’’ A correspondent of the New Yok 
Times, writing of the fruits of Java, says that 
he would not give the American apple, peach 
and strawberry, for the whole lot of them. He 
speaks, however, quite enthusiastically about 
the mangosteen, with which he would like to be 
supplied until he should want no more. He thus 
describes it: 


It is about the size of a pippin apple. The re- 
moval of the outer husk, which is nearly half an 
inch thick, reveals a white pulp as large as a 
small peach, and divided into sections like those 
of an orange. This pulp melts away in your 
mouth after the manner of a ripe peach or straw- 
berry; it has a taste which toe od can describe, 
any more than he can tell how a canary sings, 
or a violet smells, and I know of nothing more 
forcible than the statement of a Yankee skipper, 
who pronounced the mangosteen the “bang-up- 
pest fruit’’ he had ever seen. : 

Another fruit with a high reputation is the 
durion, but one taste sufficed for me. The 
trouble with the durion is its smell, which re- 
sembles that of a sewer, only much more so, and 
it keeps up this smell day after day and night 
after night without any effort. Residents learn 
to like it after a time; but the mangosteen needs 
no education or previous instruction. They have 
the mango here, but it is said to be unequal to 
the Indian one; and they have the custard apple, 
which you eat with a spoon, and find it not un- 
like an ordinary custard, with the addition of 4 
plentiful mixture of melon-seeds. 


+o 
STAMMERING. 


Advising about the treatment of a little girl 
who stammers, the New York 7Jribune says: 


Teach her to speak slowly, deliberately and 
very distinctly, and take as little notice as pos- 
sible of her stammering. We know a little gitl 
of nine years who has been so carefully trained 
to read with distinctness and precision, that 
though she stammers sometimes in conversa 
tion, she rarely hesitates in reading. This little 
girl's father stammered badly in his boyhood, 
but cured himself by persistent elocutionaty 
exercise, and in manhood was a fluent public 
speaker, with no trace of the infirmity. Habit- 


ually speaking from full lungs is said to bea 
permanent cure of stammering in grown people. 
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For the Companion. 


OUT IN THE RAIN. 


Outside, with a fearful bluster, 

The roaring March wind goes; 
Inside, with a genial lustre, 

The well-heaped coal-grate glows. 


The first scene, dismal, very! 
But the other blithe and gay, 

For the children, busy, merry, 
At “Puss in the Corner” play. 


As they scamper hither, thither, 
With laughter and shouts, one thinks 
Of a meadow, in June weather, 
Aud a flock of bobolinks. 
Not one of them stops to listen, 
As splash against the pane, 
In torrents that stream and glisten, 
Is blown the chilly rain; 


Till little Gold-Locks, inclining 
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ly have known him. it was wonderful to see | 
how much of the stuff he had contrived to get 
outside of him. 

You see the first thing that a little boy bent 
on mischief thinks of is his stomach, 

Next Trotty brought some eggs from the pan- 
try, and he and the baby had a game of marbles 
with them on the kitchen floor. 

That was more than the eggs could stand, and 
to use Trotty’s own words, they ‘all smashed 
up.’ Baby thought that was the best part of 
it, and the way his little hands went pit-a-pat in 
the muss they made was delightful to Trotty. He 
was sure Rachel couldn’t have kept baby in 
better nature if she had tried her best. 

But even watching baby’s way of beating eggs 
grew tiresome after a while, and Trotty was not 
long in bringing down the looking-glass from 
the kitchen wall, or in tying a string to it for a 
cart. 

How the baby did crow whenever he could 
get near enough to see his dirty little face in the 
glass! But when he crept on to it to have a ride, 
as Trotty told him he might, he not only broke 
the glass, but cut his hand with one of the pieces. 
There was something besides jam and yolk of 
egg on baby’s face then. 

“TI can det the tlothes-baskip and dive you a 
ride,” said Trotty. 








Her tender ear to hark, 
Fancies she hevws a whining, 
And then a piteous bark. 







All further play unheeding, 
She glances quickly about; 

That pitiful, eager pleading 
Is Tony, without doubt! 


Yes, there at the window;straining 
To make himself tall, she spies, 

In all the blowing and raining, 
Her friend of the wistful eyes. 


With longing in every feature, 
And wet to the very skin, 

The poor little cheated creature 
Is trying to look in. 


Could anything be forlorner? 
Or touch her sweet heart more? 
Now, though Pussy steals her corner, 
She flies to open the door! 


And with long locks dripping round him, 
Out of the bleak March blast, 
Happy that Gold-Locks found him, 
Tony is in at last! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TROTTY AMUSED THE BABY. | 


He Was a very little fellow to be left in charge 
of such a wide-awake baby, but Rachel, the girl 
in whose care he had been left, had taken it 
into her thoughtless head to go out,—only for a 
minute, she had said,—and so the children were 


left alone. 


Trotty was glad, for his little fat fingers were | 


fairly itching for mischief. 


The first thing these naughty fingers did was 
to go into the sugar-bowl. Trotty thought he 


had never had enough sugar before, so he ate 
all he could, and then stuffed the baby’s mouth 
80 full that he cried. 

Then he opened the jar of jam, and when he 
eC enongh of that, his own mother woald hard- 


Having taken the string from the looking- 
| glass and fastened it to the basket, he thought 
j he would fit it up as a ship. This he did by 
sticking a rod from grand- 
ma’s swifts in each end for 
masts, and hanging towels 
over them for sails. 

When baby was got into 
the centre, with a parasol 
stuck over his head to keep 
off the rain, the ship was 
ready to sail. But sail it 
couldn’t or wouldn’t, and as 
Trotty was wise enough not 
to waste time trying to make 
it, he turned it into a canal 
boat at once. 

The boat went off with 
Trotty tugging at the tow- 
line at a good rate; but Trot- 
ty undertook to turn it sharp 
round, and over it went, 
throwing baby right at mam- 
ma’s feet in the doorway. 

“Why, Trotty, what is the 
meaning of all this?’ asked 
mamma, in great surprise at 
the scene before her. 

“You see,” said Trotty, 
“Rachel wented off for a min- 
ute, and I’s ’musing baby.” 
You may be sure Trotty wasn’t left to amuse 
the baby again after that. 
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needed except in the kitchen in that mild cli-| 
mate—the green painted mantel-piece with the 
tall goblet of flowers at each end, in the middle 
the hourglass, and hanging over it the birch rod, 
and right under it, with her back to the fire- 
place, the ‘‘school dame,” sitting bolt upright in 
her straight-back chair—the only chair in the 
room —and ranged in rows before her, the 
‘forms’ for the scholars—low benches without 
backs, that were anything but nice to sit upon 
for two or three hours ata time. 

Ina corner of the room were the stocks, and 
hanging over them the back-boards, which were 
used in all girls’ schools, at that time, in Eng- 
land, and of course in Jersey, too. 

Perhaps you will wonder what these were for. 
Well, I will tell you. They were intended for 
the education or training of the body—the stocks 
to make you turn your toes out, and the back- 
boards to straighten your figure and keep you 
from becoming round-shouldered, and there’s 
some danger of this when you have to sit on 
low benches without backs; but these stocks and 
back-boards were used asa punishment as well; 
and I was such a naughty girl that it seems to 
me that about half of my time in school was 
spent with my feet in the stocks and the back 
board between my shoulders. 








I’m sure I ought to have grown up a very 
straight woman, and have turned my toes out 
beautifully—and perhaps [ should, if I had only 
remained there longer, but all the schooling I 
ever had came to an end in six weeks. 

{ must have been a very naughty girl, for I 
didn’t love either my school or my teacher; but 
there was one thing I did enjoy, and that was 
iny walk to school,—our long avenue, with its 
grand old trees meeting overhead; then the deep 
shady lanes, with their high hedges and grassy 
banks, where primroses and sweet-scented vio- 
lets, wild roses, honeysuckles and the prettiest 
wild flowers and twining vines I ever saw were 
always tempting me to pick my pinafore full, 
though I knew | dare not take them into school. 

Then a tiny little brook crossed the lane, and 
how could I help sitting down on that rock that 
jutted out under the shade of a tree, into the 
cool water that went rippling over its pebbly 
bed. It was too tempting, and off went shoes 
and socks, and in went my feet for a dabble in 
that clear water. 

By that time | was hungry, and must nibble a 
bit of the nice seedcake in my lunch-basket. 
Do you wonder I was always late to school? 

I knew just as well whatI should hear as I 
pushed open the creaking old door, ‘‘Mees 





Mrs. A. FE. Story. 
———-+or 
LITTLE STAR. 
Good-night, little star! 
I will go to my bed, 
And leave you to burn, 
While I lay down my head 


Dolly is late again,’’ (I did hate her always call- 
ing me Mees.) ‘‘You musht go into de stocks.”’ 
Then to one of the older girls, ‘Put the stocks 
for Mees Dolly. She is vary naughty.” 

Then I would pout, “‘Can’t I sit down?’ Even 
the bare benches without backs looked tempting 
after my walk. 





| On my pillow to sleep, 
Till the morning light, 
When you will be fading, 
And I shall be bright. 
scene Matec caeo 
For the Companion. 


MY SCHOOL-DAYS IN JERSEY. 


This beautiful little island is the largest of a 
group of four, in the English Channel,—Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney and Sark. Jersey is only 

| twelve miles long and five miles wide. So you 

may know the farms are not very large. 

| When I was alittle girl, only seven years old, 
| I thought myself of some importance, because 
| my father rented and lived for two years on the 
| largest estate in the island, ‘‘Trinity Manor,” 
| which comprised fifty acres of land! 

| The house was a grand old mansion, more 
‘than five hundred years old, and some time I 
would like to tell you what nice times we chil- 
dren used to have, poking about the queer old 
rooms, and staircases, and garrets; but now I 
want to talk about my school-days, so that you 
may see how much better off are the school chil- 
dren in these days and in this country than were 
we little folks fifty or sixty years ago. 

Madame Aimee lived in a little old cottage 
nearly a mile from Trinity Manor, and there in 


the low, whitewashed room which she called 


her parlor, she ‘‘kept school.” 

Ican see it all now just as it looked then 
to my seven-year-old eyes,—the three lattice 
windows with small diamond panes, the wide 
' stone window-seats, whitewashed, and the red 
flower pots, the sanded floor, the open fire-place, | 
filled with green bonghs—for fires are not often , 
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“No. You vill standup. You might thank 
me I do not vip you. Your shoulders are get- 
ting vary round, You had better put on the 
back-board, too.’’ And there I would stand, 
perhaps for half an hour, facing ‘‘Madame,” 
and watching the hourglass, watching that slow 
trickling sand, and wondering why that little 
heap at the bottom was so long in getting bigger. 

Sometimes [ was so wicked as to make signs 
to one of the bigger girls who sat near the man- 
tel-piece, to shorten the time by ‘‘turning’’ it. 
They were always afraid to take the hint, but 
Madame did by stabbing me on the forehead 


with the top of her thimble. 
I once ventured to say that if I lived to grow 
up. I knew my forehead would be stamped all 


over with thimble marks, and I should be a per- 


fect fright. 
And if you are marked for life. Mees Dolly. 


Lu 


it vill only show how naughty you have been,” 
said she. 

Perhaps you would like to know what we 
studied in that school, but I really cannot re- 
member. I certainly had an old primer, with 
large A, B, C, ete., and [ think I got so far in my 
studies as to spell cat, dog and pig. 

The time of day, which I was very anxious to 
learn, of course I could not learn there, because 
Madame Aimee had no clock in the house, only 
the hourglass on the mantel-shelf. 

At the end of five weeks I was so tired of 
schools and teachers, that I determined to run 
away—which only meant that the next Satur- 
day I would go home and beg never to go back 
to the ‘‘hateful old school.” 

And I never did. There were my first and 
last ‘‘school days.’’ Do you wonder that I grew 
up a “dunce” in many studies considered essen- 
tial to a good education? Aunt DoLLy, 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 
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1. Easily broken. 

2. Insects. 

3. A drunkard. 

4. A consonant. 

5. Advanced life. 

6. Burnt clay. 

7. A lady’s name. 

My centrals form one of the United States. 
LirTLE ONE. 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 
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Something that the farmers like. 


3. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES, 


EXAMPLE: 
Comparatives. 
A tribe of Indians. 
Ans.—Digger. 
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Positives. 
A kind of labor. 
Ans.—-Dig. 


Positives. 
A quadruped. 
A kind of grain. 


Comparatives, 
To show fear. 
An angle. 





| 

| 

| A flat boat, To cleanse. 

| To jump. A captain. 

| An insect. A liquor. 

| ISABELLA “f, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Algebra. 
2. 8 (eight is two-thirds of twelve.) 

3. Flay, flat, flaw, flap, flag, fain. 

4. Turn the left-hand side of the picture down; 
the maiden’s hair is found by the column of smoke ; 
her eye by the head of one of the Indians; her face 
by the outline of the rocks, etc. 


5. Arm, mar. Lime, Elim. Elections, selection. 


Edition, sedition. Ways, sway. Takes, stake. There, 
Cares, scare. 


ether. 





7. The picture represents Maiden Vane, aud it is 
said that nothing is made in vain. 
8. Olio, coo, loo, dill, moil. 
9. Pity, eighty, flighty, frailty, pasty, booty, safe- 
ty, misty (pit-tea, a-tea, fly-tea, &.) 
19, Georgia, robust, epitaph, emulate, crown, e+ 
| ploits—Greeck, ATHENS, 
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THE HYGIENE OF WINTER. 

Our Northern winters are hard on tramps and the 
thriftless, and they compel the well-to-do to look 
after the virtuous poor a little more carefully. 
Still, these winters are among our greatest blessings. 
They invigorate better than all the tonics of tie 
materia medica. Nothing so takes the life out of 
dwellers in the East as the perpetual summers 
which they are obliged to endure. 

But the good is not by any means all in the stir- 
ring exercise to which our winters tempt or foree 
us. Every out-door breath we take in is fuil of 
vitalizing energy. A quart of air at zero would 
swell to gallons at eighty, and yet be just the same 
in quantity. Nowas the lungs remain a fixed meas- 
ure,—a quart, say,—in winter we inspiro vastly more 
of oxygen than in summer. 

Jn a clear cold day we not only have to move ata 
more rapid pace, and thus send the blood more vig- 
orously through every part of tho system, but we 
feel just like it. We are fuller of life. Weare 
more buoyant, Werenew our youth, Weare stim- 
ulated by the concentrated oxygen, almost as if by 
alcohol, and yet in a healthful way. 

Let us make the most of our winters, and lay ina 
good stock of vigor for the rest of the year. Don’t 
let us shut ourselves up too much in hot rooms. 





A DIVER’S RUSE. 
An old deep-séa toiler, with long chapters of 
thrilling adventure in his memory, tells the follow- 
ing about some of his under-water companions: 


I dove once in Mobile Bay, whero I put over three 
hundred chains under an ironclad. The greatest 
annoyance that we had there was sharks. They 
didn’t hardly dare tackle us, because with our armor 
we looked more like scarecrows than anything else. 
They woukl come sailing along, and gradually swim 
up towards us with their great big mouths wide 
open, but when within a fow feet of us, they would 
stop, and lay there flappin’ their fins, and looking, it 
seemed to me, like the very devil himself. Finally 
we devised a way to scare them off that never failed 
to frighten them, so that they would stay away an 
hour or longer before they dare to come back. 

The armor that we wear is air-tight, you know. 
Our jacket-sleeves were fastened around our wrists 
with an elastic, so that the air could not escape. 
By running my finger under the sleeve of my jacket 
I could let the air out, and as it rushed into the 
water, it woulc make a sort of hissing noise, anda 
voluine of bubbles shoot up. So whenever those 
sharks would come prowling around me,I would 
hoki out my arm towards them, and putting my 
finger under the elastic of my jacket sleeve, 
would let a lot of air out, and send a stream of bub- 
bles into the shark’s face with a hissing noise like 
steam from a gauge cock. The way that those 
sharks would go scooting off was funny to behold. 
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POINTS OF A DAIRY COW. 

At a late meoting of the American Dairymen’s 
Association, Mr. Baldwin of Ohio gave his views of 
some of the forty-five points which indicate a good 
dairy cow: 

A “dishing” face is one mark of superiority; also 
the milk vein. A thorough-bred that will certainly 
reproduce her own qu: lities must e: urry these points, 
which ave more often hidden in the male than fe- 
mile. Good dairy cowa should have thick, strong 
lips, and the eves should be large, showing much 
white; good milkers are also spirited. The horns 
should have an upward and forward direction, and 
the annual rings rather indistinct; the horns should 
also have a waxy appearance, rr: ather than dry. 

Good cows should have short bodies, heads, necks 
and legs; the neck should be neat, and the shoulders 
light and neatly formed, and lower than the hips. 
There are all through the country common cows, 
which have many good qualities for milkers, which 
farmers might easily improve, Low sides are marks 
of good milkers. 

In short, the cow should be neat and perfectly 
shaped, and rather wedge-shaped, being broader in 
the rear, with light flanks, Jerseys and Ayrshires 
that are good milkera are notable in these respects. 
In short- legged cowa, the udder should hang low, 
nearly to the ground; tail long and tapering. Many 
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dishing face is one to which there should be no 
exception. 
ee ee 


BUTTED TO DEATH. 

Soys have too little judgment to indulge safely in 
very rough plays. Fatal endings sometimes to ab- 
surd and dangerous games of that sort, should warn 
the youngsters to let them alone. A Pennsylvania 
paper reports this unhappy example: 


William Trainor, a youth of sixteen years, son of 
John Trainor, who resides on the old Geiger farm 
in Amity Township, Berks County, several miles 
north-west of Pottstown, met with an accident while 
playing with two schoolmates on Friday last, which 
cost him his lite. At dinner-hour on that day, it 
appears the three boys were butting their heads 
together, to decide who had the most cranium. 
Trainor, it seems, was struck simultaneously on the 
forehead and on the back of the head by the heads 
of his companions. 

While the blows cost him little pain at the time, 
he went into tho school-room, recited his afternoon 
lessons as usual, and on his return home in the even- 
ing, started from the house to the barn to attend to 
some work, but on the road became dizzy and re- 
turned to the house. He complained of pain in his 
head, lay down and grew rapidly worse until seven 
o’clock the same evening, when death ended his 
sufferings. A physician who was called in to attend 
the boy during his illness, stated that the immediate 
cause of his death was the rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the head, 








lila 
THE DRUNKARD AND HIS DOG. 

A crowd was collected one day near a pile of 
stones in Central Park, New York, evidently very 
intent upon some object that had brought together 
quite a collection of policemen. On drawing near, 
you would have seen nothing so remarkable; only 
a drunken man, utterly insensible, lying on a pallet 
of blasted rocks and stones. But for all there were 
so many officers on hand, they could not take the 
man away. 


There he must stay, to all appearances, and disfig- 
ure the ground, until he came to himself sufficiently 
to move off on hisown hook. He had a friend, of 
whom he was wholly unworthy,—a friend who stood 
by him like a brother, notwithstanding his degrada- 
tion. 

A noble Newfoundland dog stood over him, look- 
ing down into his face, and would suffer no one to 
approach, Ile did not like the looks of the police- 
men, and they did not like his looks. Twenty feet 
was the regular distance he had settled upon, and it 
was at his risk that any onc came nearer. They 
brought several pails of cold water and threw over 
the doz, hoping to drive him away, but hoe only 
drew closer to his unworthy companion, 

“We can’t take the man unless we shoot the dog,” 
said one, “and he’s too noble an animal to kill.” 

“Which is the brute?” asked & passer-by, and 
very appropriatcly, too. 


——~——__——. 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
A physician makes the following suggestion to 
those liable to consumption: 


A particular kind of exercise is to be recommend- 
ed for those whose chests are narrow, whose shoul- 
ders stoop, aud who have a hereditary predisposi- 
tion to consumption, If it is systematically prac- 
tised along with other means of health, it isa safe- 
guard against the invasion of this disease. It is vol- 
untary inspiration, Nothingismoresimple. Stand 
erect, throw the shoulders back, and the hands be- 
hind; then inhale pure airto the full capacity of 
the lungs, and retain it a few seconds by an increased 
effort; then it may be slowly exhaled. After one or 
two natural inspirations, ict the act be repeated, and 
soon forten or fifteen minutes, twice daily. Not 
ouly is this simple procedure a safeguard against 
consumption, but in the opinion uf some learned 
physicians, it can even cnre it when it has already 
comimenecd, 


oe 


PRAYING WITH AN ENEMY. 
The following touching anecdote of two men 
fighting on opposite sides in the late war, is told in 
the American Messenger: 


In our late civil war, a Northern soldier, terribly 
wounded, was left upon the field to die. Scattered 
bands of the Southern soldiers passing by him, he 
begged for prayer. Many deeply commiserated him, 
but were compelled to turn away, unable to comply 
with his request. Bat at length a Mecklenburg 
trooper, known to be a man of prayer, was hailed 
and brought to the sufferer. Hastily dismounting 
and falling upon his knees beside the dying North- 
erner, he poured forth his earnest supplications in 
most ready and touching accents. At the welcome 
sound, the eyes of the wounded one gleamed with 
indescribable gladness, and drawing himself pain- 
fully upward, he threw his arms about the neck of 
his newly-found friend with overmuch joy. And 
just as the praying trooper uttered his Amen, the 
arms that had so gratefully embraced him relaxed 
in death! The longing but soothed spirit had fled. 


ee 
WASHINGTON’S IGNORANCE. 

A slashing writer to the Washington Union, who 

doesn’t glorify the old times, thus chuckles over 
what the Father of his Country didn’t know: 


We don’t like to be irreverent, but would like to 
ask, what did our forefathers know? What, for 
instance, did George Washington know? He never 
saw a steamboat; he never saw a fast mail train; he 
never held his ear toa telephone; he never sat for 
his picture in a photograph gallery; he never re- 
erived a telegraph dispatch; he never sighted a 
Krupp gun; he never listened to the “fizz” of an 
electric pen; he never saw a pretty girl run a sew- 
ing-machine; he never saw a self-propelling engine 
go down the street to a fire; he never heard of evo- 
lution, and he never took laughing-gas. 





UncLe Joun Brows, an honest Connecticut 
farmer of the old times, once had the honor of din- 
ing with Gov. Fenner of Rhode Island, It was Sat- 
urday, and there was salt fish on the table, and 
among other articles used for sauce was olive eil. 
The old farmer saw it eaten with the fish, and ate 
some himself. Shortly after his return home, he 
had a fish dinner of his own, and turned on some 
lamp oil, thinking to imitate the Governor's dish. 
His efforts to devour the mess were somewhat like 
those ®f the man who tried to “ent crow.” “Blast 
the ile, anyhow!" said the old man, pushing hack 
his plate. “If ‘twa'n’t for the name on’t, I'd as 


of these points are often not noticeable, but the | lieve’s havo butter.” 


COMPAN ION. | 


In ordering samples or goods from Messrs. Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Co., please mention seeing the advertise- 
muentin the YouTH’s COMPANION. Com. 

Bottled Beauty.—Let the ladies bear in mind that 
there is loveliness in every bottle of Larrp’s BLoom or 
Youtu, a preparation which endows even the plainest 
countenance with attractiveness, on account of the sur- 
passing lustre and smoothness which it imparts to the 
complexion. Those to whom Nature has denied a soft 
clear sin may speedi!y obtain the missing charm by us- 
ing night and morning this potent aid to beauty, which 
chemical analy sis has shown to contain nothing injurious. 





A Cloud of ‘Witnesses. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy has been acknowledged by the people asa posi- 
tive cure for all catarrhal affections. Its great popularity 
with physicians and patients, together with its constantly 
increasing sale, attests, in arguments stronger than 
words, its healing power. If there be general or nervous 
debility and impoverished blood, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery should be used in connection with the 
Catarrh Remedy. The following-named parties are 
among the thousands who have been cured of Catarrh 
by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy: 

A. F. Downs, New Geneva, Pa.; D. J. Brown, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; E. C. Lewis, Rutland, Vt.; Levi Springer, Net- 
tle Lake, Ohio; Chas. Norcrop, North Chesterfield, Me.; 
Milton Jones, Scriba, N. Y.; J. E. Miller, Bridger Sta- 
tion, Wyo.; J. G. Merriman, Logansport, Ind.; M. M. 
Post, Logansport, Ind.; J. W. Bailey, Tremont, Pa.; I. 
B. Ayers, La Porte, Ind.; Jessie M. Sears, Ft. Branch, 
Ind.; L. Williams, Canton, Mo.; W. A. Thayer, Onarga, 
Ill.; S. B. Nichols, Jr., Galveston, Tex.; Jonas F. Reinert, 
Stonesville, Pa.; 8S. W. Lusk, McFarland, Wis.; Johnson 
Williams, Helmick, Ohio; Mrs. M. A. Currey, Trenton, 
Tenn.; J. G. Joslin, Keene, N. I1.; A.J. Casper, Table 
Rock, W. Va.; Louis Anders, Gaysport, Ohio; C. H. 
Chase, Elkhart, Ind.; Mrs. Henry Haight, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Mrs. E. M. Gullusha, Lawrenceville, N. Y.; W. J. 
Graham, Adel, Iowa; A. O. Smith, Newnan, Ga.; Chas. 
E, Rice, Baltimore, Md.; Jesse M. Sears, Carlisle, Ind.; 
Daniel B. Miller, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Mrs. Minnie Arnaise, 
290 Delancy Strect, New York; H. W. Hall, Hastings, 
Mich.: Wm. F. Marston, Lowell, Mass.; I. W. Roverts, 
Maricopa, Ariz.; Charles S. Delaney, Hachure, Pa.; 
M. C. Cole, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. C.J. Spurtin, Camden, 
Ala.; Charles F. Kaw, Fredericktown, Ohio; Mrs. Lucy 
Hunter, Farmington, I!l.; Capt. E. J. Spaulding, Camp 
Stamburgh, Wyo.; I. W. Tracy, Steamboat Rock, Iowa; 
Mrs. Lydia Waite, Shushan, N. Y.; J. M. Peck, Junction 
City, Mont.; Henry Ebe, Bantas, Cal.; L. P. Cummings, 

Rantoul, Hl; S. E. Jones, Charleston Four Corners, N. 
Y.; Geo. F. Hall, Pueblo, Cal.; Win. E. Bartrie, Sterling, 
Pa.; H. 1, Ebon. 948 Penn Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. Re 
Jackman, Samuel’s Depot, Ky.; Henry Zobrist, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Miss Hattie Parrott, Montgome ry, Ohio; L. Led- 
brook, Chatham, Ill.; S. B. MeCoy 
W. Warner, North Jackson, Mich.; M 
Darien, Wis.; John Zeigler, Carlisle Springs, Pa.; James 
Tompkins, St. Cloud, Minn.; Enoch Duer, Pawnee City, 
Neb.; Joseph T. Miller, Xenia, Ohio; S. B. Nichols, Gal- 
veston, Tex.; II. L. Laird, Upper Alton, Ill.; John Davis, 
Prescott, Ariz.; Mrs. Nancy Graham, Forest Cove, Oreg. 

Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 


M A R Pr enci ils. Sold at all stationers. 
$3 A DAY <3.%cu's. FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J.H,. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


GIRLS B nice ‘perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 10 
cents. J. W. RUSSE us Newton, Mass. 
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BIG BIG PAY to": our Rubber Printing St: aps. ~ Samples 
free. TayLor Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. 
“ QITAMPS! 50c Stamp Album, 32c. 400 well assorted 
European Stamps, 25c. 115 varieties Foreign Stamps 
Egypt, Java, Queensland, &c., 25c. J. Beifeld, Chicego,Ill. 
STA ME ER and all interested, se..d for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pi.,N.Y. 
HIGH CLASS POULTRY.  —s_ — 
Send for New Practical Valuablo Circular. 
GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
60 “DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURE 
60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10c;3 all post-paid. J. 
W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. saltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
ORE IGN STAMPS. us Sv arieties, s, including Tur- 
key, Finland, Portugal, 8 .cte.,25e. Cireulars{ree. 
. 2 w. HAIR, Tox x 3rooklyn, N.Y 
iy OTTOES for E: mbroidery on Perforated Cardbos 
by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs 
stitch marked to match perforations 
price list Wu.S. Da 








- Send np for 
E, New Ilaven, Ct. 


- —i- — 
OYS make 1 money by sclling the Patent Top-C Cord 
justout. Circulars and Sample sent on receipt of 10 

cents in stamps. E. D. MACKINTOSH, 


x3 Box! 1926, New York. 
The “Wonder Box,” 


See adv. in Companion No. 11, sent with extra ne I 
if ordered before May l5th. The most wonderful and 
amusing articles ever thought : of. 75Varticles for 42 cts., 
by mail; 58 cts. (with “paque”). J. JAY GOULD, 

16 Bromfieid Strect, Boston. 


THE LAST OF ‘FER!! 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name ‘printed, 2 2ie; 25 French Marble, 25e; 5 
Tinted Bristol, 5c; 25 Snowflake, 25ec; 50 Seroll ‘no 
name), 15¢; i 25 Embossed, 25c; 50 Granite, 20¢: Elegant 





























card cases, 10c, 15e. PERRY Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE. A complete ‘box telephone, 
with all attachments, sent, on receipt of ab 
price. Suitableforshort lines. @1 TELEP HONE 
COMPANY, La Salle, Illinois. 


PURKE'S TEXAS ALMANAC FOR “1878, 
Containing 200 2 od — information about Texas, 
with new a an. Pri 
RKE, Jn., Y. O. Rox 496, Houston, Texas. 


AN $18.75 FLGIN WATE. 222 


ers to the a ciry TAMES. ‘at ON® DOLLAR 
each. ody can a eet, up eee. Coupon tickets, 
preraium lists ars SENT FRCE. 


Address THE T1 4, auens City, mo. 


To the Weak, the Worn and the Weary, the 
editor of the Boston Recorder says, ‘We can most unhes- 








itatingly recommend the Peruvian Syrup, a protected so- 
lution of the protoxide of iron, to all the weak, the worn, 
and the weary, having richly experienced its benefits. 
It possesses all the qualities claimed for it by its proprie- 
tor.” 

OW TO AMUSE AN EVENING PARTY. 

A_comp'ete collection of Home Recreations. Pro- 

fusely IlInstrated with over Two Hundred fine w a4 
Here is family amusement for the million. Parlor enter- 
tainment, night after night, for a whole winter. Sent by 





mail for 40 cents, Address Box 3410, P. O., New York, 
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NHE most practical work on Gardening yet published, 
Contains a list of upward of 2.500 varieties of Gar. 
den, Field and Flower Seeds, with expiicit direc- 
tions for culture, and much «ther useful matter. Mailed, 
post-paid, upon receipt of 35 cents, 
Bliss’ Illustrated Handbook, for the Farm and 
the Garden, and abridged Catalogue ot Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, Fertilizers, Agriculitral lu- 
plements, ete., 10 pages, many illustrations, 3 cent 
Bliss’ Illustrated Catalogue of Plants, for the 
Greenhouse, Conus wy. Lawn and Flower Ga -den, 


and LIST OF NOVELTIES, for 1878, free. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
38 Barclay Street, New York. | 














tae F how ists ana Market euaihenene s onniiel 
with the most reliable Seed. 


Choice Seadgtrcratitutl,” iiss 
éA 
Specialty. |sceskcs 


ed, containing descriptive 

and Vegetab’e seed. Seyxt 

CURTIS, COBB & ‘WASH BURN, 
n. 


ON RECEIPT OF TWO THREE- 


list of the rarest as well as 
the novelties in both Flower 
_ 65 Tremont mont Street, + ‘ osto: 


iS We will fo st by ered pon pai antee eee | 
in good condition, 


26 V: 2 different varieties, for 
Ww 


avieties, for 
15 bask t & Bedding Plants, 1 
10 Geraniuins, 10 differcnt varieti 
12 Tuberoses, all tlowering bulbs, for 
12 Gladiolus, 1 flowermg bulbs, for - 
Carnations, 8 splendid sorts, for - $1.00 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 
hundred other things cheap. 
An 80-paze Illustrated Catalogue free to al! applicants. 
Aliso, an Immense Steck of Eruit 
Croamentay gree rgre 
ne ub et 4i-page catalogue of nel 
5 rice list free. 


STORRS HARRISON, & CO. 


NESVILLE. 


y Rv mail, post-} 
SEEDS, BULBS, &e. 10 Double Tul« 
fine flowering bulbs, 75c. 12 choice Gladiolus, 
with name, $l. 4 Lilies, 4 beautiful sorts, 50c. 5 choic 
Roses, 50c. All kinds of Flower and Vegetable seeds of 
the very best quality, at Five Cents per paper. 
Bulbs and Plants in variety. Catalogues iree—sen« for 
one atonce. JOIN LEWIS CHIL Ds, Queens, N. Y. 


1Q ROSES MAILED FREE FoR $1, 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely by express or 
mail, any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 3-cent 
stamp for Catalogue. ——— 

HANFORD & SON, 
C olumbns Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. _ 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My List comprises all the old favorites and many of the 
newer sorts. <Also,a collection of Ornamental Grasses, 
They are put ye in neat packets with the common German 
and Botar ame of Seed,a description of the flower, 
and dir s for planting. 

Sent by mail, post-; aid, ‘at the followin 
cts, Sou i ‘ ay ekets, 50 cts.; 

McALLISTE R, 
oluiat ‘acc epted. Mention tf 
Send Address Nor Catalogue. 
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rates: 7 pack- 





¥ heb tort Street, N.Y. 











! phat ) 25 pkts, Plow cr Sceds, extra choice..... $1.00 
25 Vegetable “ your choicc...... 10 

: Gladiolus, ee 25 

extra choice 5 

8 Tuberoses, Ist quality. 6 


Sy GE scetececcesseces % 
Catalogues -, 
- WILSON & CO 
Ss W. 14th Street, ‘New York. 
is, oco Quarts per acre were “grown of Cres- 
cent Seedling Strawberry in_1si7. 
th att 12 for B83; Hutor S$; 100 for Bi 2. 
Address EZRA STOKES, Berlin, New Jersey: 


BULBS! 











2, 2,500,000 | 0u0 Strawberry, » Raspberry Blackberry Cur- 
gents. eee. ¢ sh arcqgus Roots, Peach 
Trees, ete. 1008 ARIETIES. Great 
American Ranieri. erly and best, Ler es 2 
-. each, 9 in. around. By mail, lO for S13 100 fe 85; 
1.000 for 840, Wilson Allany. Chas. Dewni mes 
arch of West. Kentucky, Green Prolific, &2 pet 000 
Capt. Jack, Cumberlar.d Triumyh. asd. ing, Jocunda 
per 1,000. Pir PURE. Citslogue tree. Crt! nf 
out. JOUN S. COLLINS, Sonam, New Jersey. 
Perna CHOICEST EEDS FREE. 
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Will Make Your Hens Lays 
Winter and Summer, support Fow!s during moultings 
cep them constantly in_fine condition, and incressé 
thelr profiti™ percent. Halfofthechick cic enn nally. 
This makes bone and muscle early, and wi 
Packages to mix a Ae nt oraines: at 5 Neti 
larger for $1.00 and $2/0. Sent prepaid on receipt 0 








price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 
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Cc, R, ALLEN & CO,, Box 208, Hartrorp, Cox™: 
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